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Leelesiastical Affairs. 


THE RESPONSE OF THE ORACLE. 

WE are of those now somewhat unfashionable 
ersons who think that everything should be 
ooked at, in order to be seen as it is, in its own 
peculiar and appropriate light. He who would 
accurately distinguish colours must bring them 
under inspection in the clear and open day. To 
understand Christianity, and those matters which 
arise out of and pertain to it, we must not refuse 
to view them in the sunshine of revelation itself. 
The moral world has its candle-light as well as the 
natural—a sort of dim illumination, artificially cre- 
ated—splendour, it is true, in comparison of dark- 
ness, but in comparison of day, a faint and feeble 
glimmer—made up of common notions, prevailing 


maxims, conjectures of human reason, fanciful and 


ill-sorted analogies. Men who persist in judging 
of religious truths and principles by these, are 
about as wise as those who decide upon the nice- 
ties of colour by the aid of ataper. To the im- 
pugners of the voluntary 14 who never take 
it for examination beyond the range of the tritest 
king-craft, or priest-craft, we say“ Come out 
from your dark closet into the broad light of day 
—come to the acknowledged fountain of truth— 
and we will show you what you so much despise, 
as it sparkles in the full blaze of the noon-tide 
syn.” 

There is nothing unphilosophical in this, we 
take it. The whole question is about the proper 
method of supporting Christianity. If this system 
of religious faith be not what it professes to be, 
the controversy is at an end. In such case it were 
worse than vain to debate about the best and most 
efficient means of maintaining and extending its 
influence ; for if its pretensions be false—if it be not 
heaven-born—if it be nothing more than the inge- 
nious device of certain Jewish fishermen and tax- 

therers, it is time it were hunted out of the world. 

ut if, on the other hand, Christianity embodies 
the will of the Supreme—if, wrapped up in its 
facts, there be aught of practical truth which may 
serve to guide the footsteps of man to a high and 
eternal destiny—if it was given him expressly for 
this purpose, and bears upon it, in characters of 
light, the unmistakable stamp and superscription 
of divinity—then, assuredly, it is neither unnatural 
nor unwise, in determining the fitness of the means 
to be employed for its promulgation, to consult the 
oracle itself and to abide by its response. They 
who cast such unmeasured contempt upon the vo- 
luntary principle, even when convinced that that 
principle is sanctioned by the inspired writings, 
would do well to ask themselves upon what autho- 
rity, but the very same which in this matter they 
hold so cheap, they receive the doctrines about the 
mode of supporting which our discussion turns. 
If priests and politicians are so much wiser than 
the New Testament, in respect of the principle 
upon which the church is to be sustained, how 
comes it that they were not wise enough to super- 
sede revelation altogether—and improve upon the 
sacred records, as well in the substance of the doc- 
trines it teaches, as in the manner of diffusing the 
knowledge of them throughout the world? Sure 
we are that their assertions would be as worthy of 
Bae og credence in the one case as in the other. 

t is beside our purpose to enter into particu- 
lars. Our remarks must of necessity be general, 
but they may be to the point, notwithstanding. 
We hold that whatever is worth investigation at 
all, is worth sincere, impartial, and diligent investi- 

ation. The light weapons of raillery may be ef- 
fective enough in a drawing-room skirmish, or in 
a parliamentary debate. But we must be excused 
from surrendering the citadel of truth to the first 
man who has skill enough to throw the shaft of 
ridicule against those who man its walls. It is not 
by such arms that this great question is ultimately 
to be decided. When the witlings who assail the 
voluntary principle with banter shall have passed 
off the stage into the forgetfulness which awaits 
them, the cause they have aimed to laugh out of 
the world will engage the thoughts of earnest men, 
and will assuredly give birth to earnest deeds. The 
mortal encounter 1 it and its antagonist 
may yet be at a distance—it may be also much 
nearer than external signs would lead us to anti- 
cipate. But its day will come, sooner or later—for 
the world is not destined to be whiffled out of its 
own independent reason by a handful of priests 
and statesmen. Therefore we make bold to 


affirm, that the decision of this question must be 
undertaken by devout and earnest minds—by men 
who deem it no derogation from their dignity to 
inquire before they pronounce judgment—to con- 
sult the oracle, and to bow to its response. 

For such men we now write. The fluttering 
triflers to whom truth, as truth, is a matter of utter 
indifference, need follow us no farther, if, indeed, 
there be any who have followed us thus far. The 
course of investigation upon which we design to 
set our readers will be irksome to all such. We 
shall not quarrel with them. Let them “gang 
their gate.” Thus, much, however, we will say at 
parting. If, on 17 future occasion, they are 
tempted to sneer at the absurdity cf the voluntary 
principle, we bid them recollect that the voluntary 
principle is absurd to them chiefly because they 
durst not venture down to inspect the solid fcun- 
dation of it. Their judgment is on a par with that 
of the mole—who being constituted umpire be- 
tween the eagle and the sparrow, and undertaking 
with the pert forwardness of ignorance to declare 
which soared the highest, decided for the sparrow 
simply inasmuch as the eagle flew out of sight. 

Is it too much, then, to demand of grave-minded 
and serious inquirers, who are filled with doubts as to 
the eſſicacy of the voluntary principle, and who hear 
on every hand jests leveled at its inadequacy, that 
they should take up the written records of Christian- 
ity itself, and without attempting to pervert specific 
passages from their obvious design, to make them- 
selves as conversant as may be with their general 
tone and spirit? ‘We shall not dogmatise upon this 
subject, but we venture to remark that as men be- 
come more and more familiar with the soul of truth 
which looks ouf from those pages, as they grow in 
intimacy with the inner heart of Christianity, and 
acquaint themselves, if we may so speak, with its 
more delicate shades of character, and read more and 
more correctly the secrets of its mind—the unob- 
trusive things which must be looked for with ear- 
nestness and perseverance by those who would find 
them—they will not be more alive than formerly 
to the ridiculousness of the voluntary principle. 
Christian willinghood will not then appear to them, 
more distinctly than heretofore, to be out of har- 
mony with the gospel of peace—the jokes of par- 
liamentary debaters and the ponderous axioms of 
solemn bishops, will not tell more effectively upon 
their minds, in consequence of familiarity with the 
truth disclosed in scripture. The urim and thum- 
mim will not sparkle with unwonted glory, in res- 
ponse to the sneering taunts of state-paid clergy- 
men, at the utter madness of leaving religion to the 
voluntary principle. ‘The image at whose shrine 
the inquirer bows will not walle approval, moved 
thereto by the prevailing maxims of the day. On 
the contrary, we presume to believe, and believing 
to assert, that this principle, being brought thus 
often within the circle of that light which emanates 
from the Bible, will appear no such quixotic thing as 
some men would have us to believe. There is a 
noble generosity about it—a fervour, and a faith, 
which make it no unmeet companion for Christian 
ity herself. As we listen to the latter speaking 
her sublime message, and delivering her benevolent 
and tender counsels, we cannot but be sensible that 
the tones of her voice, equally as the burden of her 
commission, are in sweet unison with those of the 
former. We look from the one to the other, and 
we see no dissimilarity ; and the more we know of 
the one, the more kindly we are disposed to regard 
the other. | 

So much, we believe, must be admitted by every 
intelligent mind which has made the experiment. 
Were the voluntary principle as unsound and con- 
temptible as public men are wont to represent, 
thorough investigation of it by the light of Christ- 
ianity would only serve the more effectually to 
expose its pretensions. The oftener it was taken 
into the neighbourhood of inspiration, the more 
absurd it would appear. The closer its contiguity, 
when examined, to the massive elements of thought 
imbedded in the word of God, the punier would be 
its apparent dimensions, and the more laughable 
its pretences. But it is not so. Every one will 
allow that successful banter cannot be practised 
upon the voluntary principle on the other side 
of the fence which separates between thin 
secular and sacred. It may limp upon the 

ound of state expediency, just as the swan may 
walk most awkwardly upon earth; but upon the 
surface of revelation, it sails in graceful majesty— 
proving that that is its proper element, and that 
there only it is to be seen to advantage. 


THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION SCHEME, 
Stoxe Newrneton.—On Thursday evening a pub- 
lic meeting was held at Kingsland chapel, for the 
purpose of considering what measures should be 
adopted for opposing the government education bill. 
The attendance was not very numerous. George 
Offer, Esq., of Hackney, occupied the chair, and 
opened the business with a few remarks on the na- 
ture of this new attack on the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. The Rev. Mr Cox then proposed 
the first resolution, bringing forward various facts at- 
testing the rapid increase of Puseyism in the country. 
Mr Green followed, and was warmly applauded while 
repudiating wholly and entirely, as destructive of 
liberty of conscience, the interference of the state 
with the religion or the religious education of the 
ople. He discussed various clauses of the Factories 
ill, pointing out parts of it, which though inju- 
rious in the extreme to the rights and liberties of the 
subject, had not generally engaged poe attention. 
Though complicated and difficult to be understood in 
all its parts, it was the most perfect, the most artfully 
contrived machine that had ever been sct in motion 
for subverting those principles which the constitution 
of this country has hitherto acknowledged. The 
Rev. Mr Aveling still further examined the details 
of the bill, pointing out its insidious but not leas dan- 
erous provisions. After a few words from Mr 
larke, Mr Edward Miall addressed the meeting. 
The chairman, he said, had asked him to show what 
authority the government for inflicting so 
fatal a blow upon the liberties of the country, and 
he would y state that he believed that it was 
entirely owing to the guilty supineness of dissenters 
—to their unfaithfulness to their first principles. 
Dissenters and dissenting ministers were alike guilty ; 
and he looked upon this Factories bill as a just 
punishment to them for their treachery to great 
truths. Their principles they had buried iu the 
earth, and had allowed a worldly, calculating, un- 
manly subserviency tothe world to usurp their place. 
It was so at the ent moment, and even this last 
great attack on their liberties had not been sufficient 
to awaken them from their lethargy, to induce them 
to cast off that slavish love of r was the 
atest enemy to their principles. t says the 
ongregational Board of Dissenting Ministers on this 
new attack on the principles of religious freedom? 
Here is their first resolution on the subject: 

„That this Board is deeply impressed with the importance of 
giving the children in factory districts a useful and religious 
— 2 in accordance with the principles of eivil and religious 

Did not that imply a state cducation? If not, 
why introduce it, or why say in accordance with 
religious liberty.“ ‘There is no other possible con- 
clusion to be drawn from the resolution than that that 
board does recognise the duty of the state to provide 
for the religious education of the people. If dissen- 
ters do then admit this principle, why complain of 
the Factories bill? It is nothing more than the car. 
rying out of a principle they themselves acknowledge 
to be sound. He really thought dissenters deserved 
the bill. Their treacherous neglect of their princi- 
ples had not only rendered this attack practicable, 
but had actually invited it. And they deserved it, 
and far worse—and far worse they would have 
before long. Much had been said of the fearful 
increase of Puseyism. Why, after all, it was 
nothing more than church-of-Englandism. It has 
been existing ever since we had an establishment. 
The only difference is, that what was before hidden 
and worked silently, has now come out in blossom. 
The blossom was not more poisonous than the bud. 
He was glad to see the loathsome disease which had 
been inwardly festering, had come out on the sur- 
face, and exposed itself to the light of day. He 
would rather see Puseyism in the state church than 
evangelical churchism ; for the final cure is only fur- 
ther postponed by a small proportion of good being 
mixed up with what is radically and essentially bad. 
Now, he would suppose that in the concoction of 
this bill, the intentions of government were 
really pure and benevolent—were, in truth, such 
as the Home Secretary professed themto be. He 
would suppose, now, that Sir James Graham, hav- 
ing effectually quieted the manufacturing district» by 
the soldiery, and having dutifully attended the Queen 
on her visit to the north, had retired within himselt 
to think how he could confer the blessings of educa- 
tion and enlightenment onthetoiling sons of industry. 
Well nigh bursting with the noble sentument that filled 
his bosom, what preparations would he have made foi. 
the great work—-with what patience and diligeace 
would be have examined and weighed the matter— 
how he would almost have 8 to produce seme- 
thing that might answer to the large principles that 
burned within him—that might serve best to benefit 
the unhappy country whose sad condition occupied 
all his thoughts. He would suppose then that, en- 
tertaining these views— being fired with such h 
enthusiasm as we may imagine inspired the bosom 
Luther or of Raikes—the result of all this effort and 


sincere coucern for the poor was the producdog of 
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the vile bill now before them ? Why, did not the | Colchester Sunday 


whole speak for itself. Did it not bear upon 
the face of it the most palpable, the most disgusti 
in Educate the poor! in morality! in reli- 
gion! He would first say, let them educate them- 
selves. Were they patterns of morality? Were 
there not to be found am their numbers many 
whose characters would, in virtuous society, discard 
them for ever from its rank. Aye! but they were 
burning with concern for the religious destitution of 
the poor. Religion! When any one of them would 
not hesitate to fling defiance in the face of his 
Maker, by holding a pistol to the head of his fellow- 
mortal, and taking his life for what he may call his 
honour. Such are the men who are burning with 
geal for the moral and religious education of the 
le! And then they look on and laugh, and 
think how they have gulled the saints. What think 
these men of religion—of * and undefiled religion? 
They laugh and mock at it, employ a chosen armoury 
of cant p to show their contempt for it and its 
fessors. Sincere attachment to its principles they 
k upon as quixotic, and suffering for conscience’ sake 
as almost evidence of unsound mind. When, when 
will the world, and especially the religious world, see 
this odious hypocrisy—the enormous cheat that is 
ut upon them! Such are the authors of this Fac- 
es bill. Who are to be its agents! The church, 
who had until lately shown themselves the bitterest 
enemies of education. He then went on to inquire 
into their fitness for the work of teaching the people 
religion; referred to their education at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the manner in which they were 
entrusted with the spiritual interests of a parish. He 
pitied these deluded men, thus trained by a system 
so disastrous to their interests, and the well-being of 
the community, and entieated them to let fall their 
‘indignation on the system, not on the men. He had 
endeavoured to expose the hypocrisy of the whole 
affair, and characterised the bill as a measure intended 
to crush dissent. He firmly believed that the bill 
would pass, and that far worse measures would ere 
‘long be adopted. To those, therefore, who are 
indifferent to their principles as dissenters, he would 
say, conform at once to the church. It was their 
policy, it was their interest, to do so. Did they not 
now make their peace with the state church, the days 
were coming when the threat of persecution would 
make them glad to do so. But to those who still 
felt the value, the greatness of their principles, he 
would say, come out from the world, and take a firm 
and determined stand by them, and manfully assert 
them on all occasions ; and should they be called 
upon to suffer in their behalf, they would suffer on 
behalf of the truth—for a cause for which illustrious 
men had heretofore bled and died. There was but 
one lawgiver in the church of Christ—and to him 
alone was due the homage of their hearts. Mr Sco- 
ble followed, ably carrying out the views of the pre- 
ceding speaker, in reference to state interference with 
religion. He lamented that dissenters were not only 
unwise and unprincipled enough in acknowledging 
that interference, but they had done, and were now 
‘receiving the pay of the state in support of their 
British and national schools. It was afterwards 
resolved that a petition to parliament should be 
adopted against the bill, embodying a protest against 
the inteference of the civil power with the religious 
2 ye and education of the subject. After a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting separated. 


Merropo.itan.—Numerous meetings have been 
held during the past week, in opposition to the Go- 
vernment Education bill. On Thursday night, a 
numerous and enthusiastic meeting took place at the 
Eastern institution, Commercial road, Colonel Fox, 
Esq., M.P., took the chair; and besides Benjamin 
Hawes, Esq., M.P., and C. Hindley, Esq., M.P., 
many of the leading dissenting ministers and dissen- 
ters of the metropolis were present. So numerous 
was the attendance, that it was found necessary to 
hold a second meeting at Stepney chapel school 
rooms, where a large portion of those unable to gain 
admission, and several of the speakers retired. At 
the former meeting, Colonel Fox, Mr Hawes, Dr 
Reed, Mr Ewart, My Hindley, &c., spoke in denun- 
ciation of the bill. At the latter meeting, of which 
the Rev. J. II. Hinton was chairman, an equal en- 
thusiasm prevailed. The same resolutions were 
adopted at each place. They denounce the various 
provisions of the bill, but are silent as to the real 
principle of it. 

Merropouitan ColLEOIATE Assocration.—At a 
meeting of this association, held on Friday, a series 
of spirited resolutions against the principle of the 
measur? were adopted, | 


Tue Wesieyans.—We hear, with satisfaction, that 
the education committee of the Wesleyan conference 
have, after most mature deliberation, unanimously 

assed a series of resolutions strongly condemnatory 
of the Government bill, though recognising the im- 
rtance of religious education. The resolutions, 
which are to be laid before Sir James Graham, ex- 
press an opinion that the bill cannot be mended, and 
therefore request that it may be withdrawn, and a 
measure on just principles, recognising the rights of 
all religious denominations, prepared for the next 
session. If this request should not be complied with, 
the W will petition against the bill through- 
out the connexion, and use all their influence to de- 
feat it.—Leeds Mercury. 


Eastern Diernicrs.— Meetings have been called, 
and petitions adopted, in various towns in the eastern 
counties, during the past week. At Stowmarket a 
meeting of Sunday school teachers has been held, 

d petitions, — ee bill, adopted. The 
oh reen of Yarmouth have held a preliminary 
meeting, at which a committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for a public town meeting to be 
held this evening, and to prepare petitions, The 
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sures for securin titions from the whole of the 
East Essex district — the bill. Petitions have 
also been forwarded from almost every dissenting 
congregation in Ipswich. 

NgwcastLe-on-TyNz.—On Wednesday a nume- 
rous mee of the members of the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Sunday School union was held in St 
Paul’s chapel, Blackett street. The principal 
speakers were the Revs W. Campbell, G. Bell, and 
Messrs J. F. Grant, D. H. Wilson, Ke. Resolutions 
condemnatory of the whole bill were passed. On 
one of these an amendment was moved, suggesting 
a clause into the petition against the palpable inten- 
tion to place national education under the control 
of the Puseyites. This was objected to on the 
ground that they were opposed not merely to the 
appointment of Puseyite, but of any class of clergy- 
men, established or dissenting, to the control of 
popular education. The amendment was afterwards 
withdrawn.. It was resolved that a 3 meeting 
of the inhabitants should be held on the 11th inst, to 
denounce the bill. Petitions have already been for- 
warded from most of the dissenting congregations. 


Derny.—The healthy nonconforming spirit evinced 
at a meeting held in St Mary’s Gate chapel on Thurs- 
day last, deserves a longer notice. The mecting was 
held for the purpose of calling attention to the sub- 
ject of the se Education bill, and to adopt a 
memorial from the females connected with the vari- 
ous dissenting congregations in the town, to her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, praying her to with- 
hold her royal assent from the measure, should it 
pass the two houses of parliament. Mr George Ste- 
venson having been called to the chair, stated the 
object of the meeting in a neat and lucid speech, and 
then called on the Rev. J. Corbin to propose the first 
resolution. The resolution was to the effect that the 
bill involves a violation of parental rights; the 
speaker, in moving it, observed that it was the duty 
of every parent to educate his own children, or to 
see that they are educated; and that it is his un- 
doubted right to choose what kind of education shall 
be given them, and in what manner, and by what 
persons it shall be given. ‘This duty is untransfer- 
able, and this right is inalienable. No power on 
earth is justified in invading this right, and thus 
preventing a parent from the discharge of a duty im- 
posed on him by the law of nature and the precepts 
of the Bible. This the Factory bill proposes to do. 
If a parent wishes to educate his child at home, and 
that child works at a factory, the bill says—You 
shall not do it; you shall send your child to receive 
its education at one of the law-established schools, 
or that child shall no longer be employed in a fac- 
tory. And so if a parent wishes his child to be edu- 
cated at a private or at a public school, he will be 
compelled to take that child away, or forfeit its work 
as soon as ever that school has been pronounced 
‘‘ inefficient ; ’’ and that might be done, and probably 
will be done, in any case where the master refuses 
to teach his pupils all the anti-scriptural dogmas of 
the Oxford heresy. The Rev. J. G. Pike seconded 
the resolution. He concurred in the sentiment of the 
resolution, and in those of the preceding speaker. He 
had hitherto been in the habit of seeking to promote 
the salvation of souls, and had left the establishment 
alone; but if this bill passed into a law, he should 
feel it to be his duty to expose its errors, and to do 
what he could to remove so great an obstacle 
to the spread of Scriptural truth and civil liberty. 
The Rey. W. F. Poile moved the second resolution, 
which embodied the principle that. religion is a mat- 
ter between man and his maker, and that, when civil 
governments, as such, interfere with it, they leave 
their proper province and invade the rights of con- 
science. In the course of his speech the speaker 
showed the fallacy of the oft-refuted argument in 
favour of establishments of religion, drawn from the 
Jewish theocracy ; and animadverted on the conduct 
of some who, professing to be dissenters, act as 
though they thought all cause for dissent was re- 
moved as soon as there was an evangelical clergy- 
man in the church. The character of the men in the 
church is an accidental circumstance, and does not 
at all affect the principle of an establishment. The 
Factory Education bill is founded on the assumption 
that civil governments have a right to legislate on 
religion, and to enforce their enactments oythis sub- 
ject by fines and penalties ; and hence it ought to be 
resisted most strenuously by all who are con- 
scientiously 2 to that principle. Addresses 
were afterwards delivered by the Revs A. Smith, 
— Morgan, and J. Gawthorne. The memorial was 
agreed to, and the resolutions unanimously carried. 


MAancuesteER.—A crowded meeting of the teachers 
and friends of Sunday schools was held in the Corn 
Exchange, Manchester ; Mr Alderman Callender in 
the chair. The Chairman said that— 

From the age of fourteen he had been more or less 
connected with Sunday schools, and next to the ministers 
of the gospel he knew no class who did more good than 
Sunday school teachers. He considered himself as re- 
presenting 200,000 teachers, who were imparting reli- 
gious instruction from to one and a half to two millions 
of human beings ; and, therefore, he regarded this meet- 
ing as one of the most important that could be called 
together. The bill was neither more nor less than a de- 
claration of war against all dissenters throughout the 
kingdom. If it passed in its present form, it would be 
declared that all their shook as at present conducted 
were inefficient; and they might be closed, the 
teachers sent about their business, and the money spent 
in building would have been thrown away.“ 

Most of the speakers spoke out manfully A is the 
— tendency, and intentions, of the l, The 
v. Joseph Davis said— 

It was an old trick of the enemy of truth, who, when 
he could not crush Christianity to death, persuaded the 
governments of the day to turn nurse, that they might 
nurse Christianity te death. Just so the church act up 
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Dr Bell, in imitation of and opposition to Joseph Lan- 
caster; and just so they exclaimed against the danger of 
sending young men to London, to a university; but 
when they found they could not prevent it, they sent 
oung men to London too, and set u the King’s college. 
Now, at last, when they found that they could not com- 
te with the dissenting schools, they brought this bill 
forward, to destroy every 8 school. It was to 
destroy the voluntary principle. This was a proposition 
for compulsory Sabbath school teaching.“ 
The Rev. J. W. Massie said this was only the first 
of a series of meetings of this kind—the Manchester 
Sunday school union. Next Monday evening there 
would be a special united meeting of congregations 
of evangelical dissenters of Manchester and Salford, 
in Grosvenor street chapel. Yet another meeting 
would be held, at which the catholics would join 
them; and he hoped that that meeting would be 
held in the Free trade hall. Mr Davis intimated 
that there would be another public meeting next 
week, as the baptist con tions wished to join in 
opposing the measure. Mr Griffiths then read the 
tition, which was based on the resolutions. Mr 
homas Coward moved a resolution, ap roving and 
adopting the petition; to be sent to the borough 
members, with a request that 4 would sup ts 
prayer. Mr J. M. Wells seconded the resolution; 
and said he opposed the bill, because he held that no 
government had any right to teach the people 
religion; because it gave the clergy a power which 
none ought to possess; because of its exclusive ten- 
dency ; and because it denied the right of the parent 
to send his children to the school he thought best. 
The Rev. Dr Halley, in 5 — the resoluti 
said that the spirit of Christian liberty whi 
animated the puritans was still living, and animating 
thousands of hearts; and the Sunday school teacher 
was the Samson to carry the gates of Gaza up the 
hill of victory. From this bill came a good influence, 
uniting and strengthening dissenters to resist ev 
attempt on their civil and religious liberty. Quench 
our Sunday schools, and you quench the eye of our 
churches, and paralyse the rrm of our ministers; 
but he would not say, “ Dissent is in danger.“ 
There was no danger. He could not agree with Mr 
Morris, that this bill would be easily floored. He 
referred to an article in the April number of the 
North of England Magazine, which he said was advo- 
cating the teaching of a religion not based on serip- 
ture, but going no further than natural theology. 
He denounced such a system; and he denounced 
the principle no less than the details of the bill. The 
resolutions were all unanimously adopted. 


Braprorp, YorksH1RE.—The adjourned i 
of the Sabbath school teachers of Bradford was hel 
in the Temperance hall, on Tuesday — April 
4th, 1843. The hall was crowded, and it is calculated 
there were 1500 persons present. The Rev. James 
Acworth, A.M., president of Horton college, pre- 
sided. There were also present, the Revds Walter 
Scott, T. Pottenger, J. a J. G. Miall, and other 
friends. The Rev. J. Glyde explained the educa- 
tional clauses of the Factory bill, after which Mr 
Byles, publisher of the Bradford Observer, proposed 
a resolution, stating that the objections of the meeting 
to the bill were grounded on its 2 to injure 
dissenting Sabbath schools. Mr L. Morgan then 
proposed the following amendment, viz. :— 

“That this meeting, deeming all objections based upon expe- 

diency as defective, resolves that no government has a right to 
interfere in religious matters.“ 
Messrs Cook and Horner, of Horton college, and the 
Rev. T. Pottenger, ably supported the amendment. 
The Revds J. Glyde and J. 2 Miall opposed it (the 
latter conceded the principle involved in the amend- 
ment, but deemed it mistimed). The Rev. W. 
Scott spoke energetically against the bill, gave it as 
his opinion that the amendment was in order, and said 
that his own opinion was in accordance with it. The 
mover of the amendment and of the original motion 
having replied, a show of hands was taken, which 
gave a large majority for the amendment. The 
announcement of the president was received with 
great applause. 


Duprey.—On the evening of Monday, the 27th 
ult, a public meeting was held in the school room 
of the U. e chapel, in King street, to con- 
sider the bill lately introduced into the house of Com- 
mons for the education of the working classes. The 
meeting was one of the most numerous that has been 
held in Dudley for some time past. It was composed 
of persons of every denomination of Christians, and 
the most perfect unanimity prevailed. ‘The Rev. 
Dawson took the chair, and after a judicious and 4 

ropriate speech, the meeting was addressed by t 

v. Messrs Palmer, Galloway, and Hill, and Messrs 
C. Twamley and Blackwell. A series of resolutions 
were adopted, and it was agreed that a petition 
founded upon them should be presented to the House 
of Commons, condemnatory of the bill, which ap- 
peared to the meeting to involve a flagrant violation 
of the principles of civil and religious liberty, and to 
be calculated to break up, if not altogether extin- 
guish, the existing schools supported by voluntary 
contributions. 


Fromr.—On Tuesday evening week, a public meet- 
ing took place at the large Wesleyan chapel, Frome, 
relative to the education clauses contained in the bill 
now pending in parliament. Ihe chair was taken 
by John Sinkins, Esq., who eddressed a highly res- 
pectable and mostattentive audience in a very forcible 
speech, and was followed by the Rev. Messrs Middle- 
ditch, Griffith, Jones, Edwards, and Leask. Resolu- 
tions were passed, and a petition adopted, 
ing the oppressive nature of the prepared measure, 
and which will be presented to parliament by Wm 
Gore Langton, Esq., M.P. The meeting was at- 
tended by nearly 2,000 persons, and it is fully ex- 
ected that the petition will be signed by wobl thst 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Barn. — An overwhelming meeting of the com- 
mittee, teachers, and friends, of the Bath Sunday 
School union was held last week, for the purpose 
of denouncing the educational clauses of Sir James 
Graham’s bill. It was held at the Rev. William 
Jay’s, Argyle chapel, and in a short od from the 
commencement was densely crowded. Nearly 2,000 
persons are supposed to have been present, and a 
truly noble feelin of unanimity and fraternal love 
was manifested the different speakers. The 
Mayor, John Edridge, Esq., ‘“ x the chair. The 
speakers were the v. D. Walton, and S. D. 

addy (Wesleyans), J. C. Davie (independent), 
J. Owen (Lady Huntingdon , Wappel, and Stephens 
(baptists), Captain Stuart, Messrs Hancock, Jacob 
Titley, and J. H. Cotterell. Such a meeting has not 
been bald in Bath for many years. The eloquence, 
firm determination, and knowledge of the subject, 
displayed by the rev. speakers, both astonished and 

tified the numerous audience; and one feeling of 
— indignation at the daring and insidious mea- 
sure, pervaded the meeting. Its proceedings, which 
commenced at half- past six, did not terminate till 
ten. The mayor, before the close, received a requisi- 
tion that he would call a city meeting, which he at 
once promised to do. 


BermonpDsEY.—The following is a copy of a petition 
from the working men’s church, Bermondsey :— 

„To the Honourable the House of Commons in 
Parliament assembled. 

The petition of the undersigned members of, and at- 
tending upon, the working man’s church, Dockhead, 
re | 

‘“‘Showeth—That your petitioners consider a state- 

paid church, and the episcopal church of England as 
such, a pension establishment for men whose character 
and talents unfit them for obtaining a livelihood equiva- 
lent to their expenditure in any honest calling. 
That this pension establishment has professedly for 
its object the propagation and the preservation of a cer- 
tain creed, and a certain ceremonial ; and that both these 
are, in the opinion of your petitioners, in direct opposi- 
tion, in many important particulars, to the Scriptures of 
divine truth, and eonsequently are injurious to the spread 
of true Christianity, and are favourable to the diffusion of 
infidelity, by representing as Christianity what is not 
Christianity. 

„That your petitioners have further read with indig- 
nation the particulars of a bill lately presented to your 
honourable House by Sir James a by which it is 
proposed to erect another pension establishment, under 
the form of schools, in whieh the church of England 
creed and the church of England ceremonial are to be 
drilled into the infantile minds of factory children, thus 
warping their minds in early life by statements and views 
which * petitioners believe to be in direct opposition 
to truth. 

„That as this bill, thus formed, contemplates a viola- 
tion of the rights of your petitioners’ consciences, tends to 
establish a new form of religious despotism, and, in its 
provisions, exacts from the parent that he shall be a 
witness against himself and his own children, besides 
containing many other inquisitorial, and harsh, and in- 
sulting requirements, your petitioners pray your honour- 
able House not to be seduced into the condition of giving 
your sanction to the requirements of this insulting and 
conscience-violating measure. 

„And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray.“ 

HurT.— The Hull association of the Religious 
Freedom society held a special meeting on ‘Tuesday 
evening last, when, it being considered that the estab- 
lishment of factory and pauper schools under the ex- 
clusive superintendence of the church clergy, but at 
the expense of the whole community, is unjust to 
dissenters, prejudicial to their week-day and Sabbath 
schools, and contrary to civil and religious liberty— 
it was determined to petition against the proposed 
measure. The committees of the Dock-green and 
Holderness-road British schools and the Hull Sunday 
School union have also determined to petition against 
the measure, and it is expected that most, if not all 
the dissenting congregations in Hull will do so too. 
It was proposed that the resolutions adopted by the 
Religious Freedom society should be advertised in 
the local papers, the Patriot and the Nonconformist’ 
The latter was objected to on the ground that it ad- 
vocated another subject, viz., complete suffrage, 
2 it was decided by about 20 to 5 that it should be 

eft out. 


HuntTincponsHire.—In the county of Huntingdon 
the spirit of opposition to this iniquitous bill has 
been roused. Seldom have such meetings been 
held, as assembled on Tuesday, the 28th of March, 
at St Ives, and on Monday, the 3rd of April, at St 
Neots. In each case the meetings were attended by 
an unusually large number of persons belonging to 
different denominations. Petitions are also being 
prepared from nearly every congregation in the 
county. 

Beprorpsuime.—Sir James Graham's bill is to be 
vigorously opposed by the dissenters of the county of 
Bedford. 1ere was a meeting at the Old meeting 
house, Bedford, on Tuesday evening, Blyth Foster, 
Esq., in the chair, when it was resolved to send 
petitions from all the congregations in the county 
against the bill. It is calculated that thirty petitions 
will go up. 

Lancasuine.—In nearly all parts of this county 
and district, petitions are being prepared or are 
adopted against the educational clauses of this bill. 
In hdale, Bury, Bolton, and many other places, 
public meetings have been held this week on the 
subject, and condemnatory resolutions passed. ‘The 
Wesleyan methodists, as well as the dissenters, are 
expressing their strong disapproval of the measure, 
and their determination to oppose it by every legal 
and constitutional means.—Manchester Times. 

MisceLLanrous.—The foregoing present tolerably 
fair specimens, and oF are only specimens, of the 
spirit and character of the meetings held in opposition 

to the government education scheme. Toviveevena 


summary of the meetings held throughout the country 
would be as impossible as it would be unnecessary. 
uno omnes disce. The Congregational union of 
Lancashire met last week, and adopted a petition to 
a to be presented by Francis Egerton, 

enouncing the bill, and praying that it —y | be 
rejected. ‘The students of 1 academy have 
done likewise. Meetings have been held at Kingston- 
on-Thames, by the baptists, independents, and 
methodists; in the neighbourhoods of Cosely, Stafford - 
shire, at Merthyr Tydvil, at which arrangements 
were made for further agitating the subject throughout 
the districts ; at Oldham; Newton, Devonshire ; Amer- 
sham, Bucks; Ashburton, Barnsley, Trowbridge, 
Westbury, Huddersfield, Birmingham, Southampton, 
Southsea, Salisbury, Warwick, Bedworth, Dukin- 
field, Braintree, &c. Besides meetings and adoption 
of petitions at the same, petitions are being signed 
and forwarded from Chard, Keighley, Queenshead, 
and Wilsden, Yorkshire; Tipton, Staffordshire ; 
Alversthorpe, by persons of all denominations, 
churchmen’ included; Cheddar, Somersetshire; 
Mountsorrel; and from methodists, dissenters, and 
catholics, in Edinburgh. 


Suppury.—Cuurcw Rates again.—This town 
seems likely to become as famous for its resistance 
to ecclesiastical oppression, as it has formerly been 
notorious for political corruption. For several weeks 
past we have from time to time the deter- 
mined opposition of its nonconforming inhabitants to 
the payment of church rates. The conflict is not yet 
at an end, and though the pro of many of its 
inhabitants has been seized and sold for the odious 
impost, the list of recusants is not yet exhausted. 
We find, from the Suffolk Chronicle of Saturday, that 
during the past week the property of no less than 
twelve persons has been seized, the total value of 
which amounts to no less than £35 18s. Od. The 
whole sum due for the rates amounts to £8 Os. 94d., 
affording another striking instance of what priestism 
will do when the law allows—the property amount- 
ing to more than four times the value of the rates. 
We are proud to think that Sudbury—a town 
hitherto noted for nothing but its corruption—can 
number among its citizens so numerous and sturdy a 
band of consistent, self-sacrificing nonconformists. 
Were dissenters throughout the country imbued 
with as uncompromising a spirit, church rates would 
soon follow the fate of tithes in Ireland. 


Tue Scoren Kirx.—The proceedings of the church, 
preparatory to the meeting of the General Assembly, 
continue highly interesting. In the presbytery of 
Dumfries a separation has taken place between the 
moderates and the non-intrusionists on the question 
of the guoad sacra members, and both parties have 
elected representatives for the Assembly, as in the 
case of Irvine, with this difference, that at Dumfries 
the moderates were the majority, and kept possession 
of the court house. Even in the celebrated presby- 
tery of Auchterarder, where the first stand of the 
non-intrusionists was made, a great conversion has 
taken place on the prospect of a separation from the 
endowments; and by the renegades clubbing their 
votes with the moderates, a majority has been formed, 
and representatives returned in support of the prin- 
ciples of the latter. From our reports of the pro- 
ceedings at the meetings of the presbyteries of Paisley 
and Greenock, the representatives of which were 
elected on Wednesday, it will be observed that the 
minority of moderates contented themselves with 

rotesting against the votes of the guad saera mem- 
cn but allowed the election to proceed in both 
cases, when a leet of picked convocationists, or rather 
separationists, were in both cases elected by a great 
majority of the members. Preparatory for a separa- 
tion, and we believe with the view of affording the 
inhabitants of this place (Paisley), who take an in- 
terest in church matters an opportunity of heari: 
the leaders in the cause, a public meeting was hel 
in the high church, ostensibly for the purpose of 
forming a Young Man’s association. The principal 
speaker of the evening was Dr Candlish. 

„We were much gratified with the meeting, both as 
regarded its respectability and the approach to sound vo- 
luntary principles so.ably advocated by Dr Candlish. In 
the course of his address Dr Candlish maintained ‘ that 
the civil magistrate ought to be left at perfect liberty to 
judge for himself in spiritual matters. For himself (Dr 
C.) he would say let the civil magistrate state on what 
terms he would keep up the establishment, and then he 
would be ready to say, on what terms he would remain in 
the establishment. He contended that the civil magis- 
trate was bound to protect person and property, but 
nothing more. He was not at liberty to interfere with 
spiritual matters. He (Dr Candlish) also held the prin- 
ciple of resistance to tyranny; and the moment the civil 
magistrate traveled beyond his jurisdiction and inter- 
fered further than with the protection of person and pro- 

rty—the moment ‘he interfered with, or attempted to 

ave jurisdiction over other men’s consciences, then he 
was guilty of tyranny, and ought to be resisted. The 
civil magistrate could not interfere with conscience ex- 
cept by interfering with person and property, and when 
he did so, he was guilty of persecution, and that was a 
portion of the book of discipline which he hoped church- 
men of modern times were not now prepared to follow.’ 
These are good sound voluntary principles, which we are 
ready to support and say amen to; and although Dr 
Candlish, by contending for the right of the civil magis- 
trate to interfere with wicked ministers when they were 
to be found in the church, laid down principles which ap- 
peared rather inconsistent with the doctrine we have just 
quoted, yet perfection at the first is not to be expected; 
and with our kindest regards we wish Dr Candlish and 
his colleagues to go on improving in voluntary church 
principles, as they have done for the last two years.’’—- 
Abridged from the Renfrewshire Reformer. 


‘Tur GoveRNMENT AND THE Kirx.—The govern- 
ment has, it is understood, intimated to its adherents 
among the patrons, that they had better be prepared 
to present in case of any secession. — Aberdeen Herald, 


we 


IMPORTANCE OF MOVING POR THE 
oo OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
_ Str—I think the occasion offered by the introduction 
into parliament of the Factory Education bill is a fl 
one for taking steps of a public nature on the subject. 
church disestablishment. Principles are at all times 
same, but circumstances are availed of by the wise to 
fuse and realise them. Such a juncture is the 
and I think one efficient mode of combating this 
would be by assembling public meetings wherever — 
cable, for the purpose of adopting resol 
presenting before a now unthi and 


public, notions of a specific and unmistakable character 
on the matter of religious establishments, to be followed, 


a: 


of course, by petitions to parliament, not less 
spoken, praying the abandonment henceforth of 
how ge interference by the civil government, on a 

omain too sacred for them to invade; and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that the existing or any form of con- 
nexion between the 22 or any other sect,. 
the state, should at the earliest moment, consistent 


cease and determine. 

We know that the best way of meeting an unjust 
aggression is by advancing a just one, rather than by 
keeping simply on the defensive, when your princi 
cannot find fit utterance, and I am convinced that h 
dissenters adopted this policy during the last seven years, 
Oxford would have had less time to send forth her mo- 
dern-antiqueism ; and church extensionists would have 
been fully occupied in fighting for the unjust advan 
already in their possession, instead of benefiting as 
have by the craven tactics of dissenters, to 
ditions thereto. “ Oh! reform it altogether. 

The attempt to confer upon children a religious educa- 


tion by law, is so intimately allied to the system of 
Christianising adults by act o — that a victory 
over either cannot but affect both. W. 


THE FACTORIES, BIA. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformset. | 
Sin—Pray do urge upon the parties who are competent 
to the task the propriety of drawing up, and leaving at 
different respectable offices, shops, and other places 
thoroughfare and resort, petitions for general ure 
ainst the Factories Education, &e., bill. 
liberal; but not being a dissenter I have not been able 
to petition (as I doubt not is the case with thousands in 
this great metropolis beside myself) for want of public 


nestly to suggest. I am, sir, your 
Inner Temple, April 7, 1843. A BARRIST 0 


GOVERNMENT EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiet. 

I am truly glad to observe the decided stand on sound 
principle taken by the K eg against the govern- 
ment education bill, so monstrous in its leading features 

dissenting 


that even some of the most time-serving of the 
body seem aroused to a sense of its evils. 

But many of these, to whom the liberal portion of the 
British public have entrusted the leasershi 


serviency to the late administration, that T fear they are 

in great measure disqualified from acting with that 

12 and independence which the present emergency 
mands. 


my opinion, somewhat compromise the strictly voluntary 


blished, by receiving money from government; and this 
was rendered more obvious from similar grants having 
been at the same time made, out of the funds of the na- 
tion, for the schools of the establishment. 

When I was in Jamaica in 1837, I had much converae- 


. in aid of education in the West Indies. 
them 
the public purse not only violated the voluntary prinei- 
ple, and would most likely paralyze it, but were an in- 
* 


taxed to support systems of education inculeating rali- 
gious tenets to which they conscientiously objected. 

I had afterwards the pleasure of learning that severel 
of the baptist missionaries, and one, at least, of the inde- 
pendents, refused to avail themselves of any of the go- 
vernment aid. 

The standard of great and important principles is so 
often lowered under specious pretexts for promoting any 
good cause we may have at heart, that I confess I 
rather the measure lately brought forward should pass 
into law, with all its original deformity, than that it 
should be made in some of its details more palatable to 
dissenters, whilst retaining its unsound principles. Such 
measures as these must surely open the eyes of the most 
supine of the middle classes to the peril of their situation, 
and prove to them that the nation is at the mercy of an 
oligarchy determined to trample upon our eivil, political, 
social, and religious liberty. 


Lam, 1 
JOSEPH STURGE. 
Birmingham, 4th month, 8th, 18A3. 
RELIGION FOR THE LOWER CLASSES WHO 
ARE NOT SOLDIERS. 
To the Editor of the Noneonforinist. 

Sin—I am not much of a page but I now and then 
get hold of a newspaper, and on such occasions, the most 
striking facts to me are the incongruities in the conduct 
of public men. I observe that Lord Ashley lately moved 
in the house of Commons, for an address p r 


few years ago, when Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
of the — in Madras, i his office, because 
could not conscientiously take his part in the. 

countenance given by the British government to 
idolatry ; the Duke of Wellington said, in the house of 
Lords, “that he did right to resign, 


| have nice potions about religion have no 


grasp at 1 


Majesty's immediate consideration of the best ſor 
diffusing moral and religious education 2 work - 
ing classes. He drew the attention of the House to the 
present state of crime and — in some 

districts, among the lower classes. Dr „ CUrs- 
ing, &c., were frightfully prevalent among the youth — 
they knew no religion, no G ow, I recollect that a 


ee 


opportunities, such as 1 leave once more most ear |. 
obedient servan 1041 


of their 
affairs, are so compromised by their party political sub- 


Even the British and Foreign School society did, in 


principle on which that excellent institution was esta- ö 


tion with the missionaries on this subject, in consequence 
of considerable sums having been at that time recently, 


mea : 
Lan, oa An 


? 


ang 0 
alt-Informed 


equitable arrangements in regard to present holders, ‘ 


of . 
reed with me in opinion that such * a . 


ingement of the rights of conscience, as many would de 
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soldiers. Most of us who know an of the army 
and navy, and have read the accounts of their late wicked 

4 proceedings in China and Affghanistan, 
the truth of the Duke’s observation. 


) ciety, showing 


We must, th , come to the conclusion, that soldiers, 
. and all who are intended for the army and navy, are not 
to be included in the proposed system of moral and reli- 
gious education. This, perhaps, would be very consis 
tent, and, to those who consider soldiers as necessary, 
satisfactory. It * be supposed, from the discussion 
which followed Lord Ashley's motion, and the unanimous 
resolution to which the House came on the subject, that 
they were under the influence of Christian principle ; 
but the following sentiment, reported to be uttered lately 
by Sir R. Peel, in the house of Commons, “ that he hoped 
the House would not enter upon a topic so dangerous as 
the conformity or nonconformity of any particular mea 
sure to the doctrines of Christianity,” prepares us for the 
inconsistent and anti-Christian measure of a vote of 
thanks to the fleet and army, who have destroyed so many 
thousands of their fellow-creatures in Asia; and for the 
poe ng Yeneos of supplies, to maintain the anti-Christian 
stem of war, for the ensuing year. 
70,000 men for the sea service, wages ...... £1,259,697 
100,846 men for the land forces, at a charge of 3,619,327 
staff Officers ..cccecceccccccereesess 165,301 
Officers, military department 
Ro military asylum 6 % ο ο¶‚ꝙ „ 13,606 


Volunteer cor[odpð 6 117,787 
Unprovided services of former years 1,373 
Rewards for distinguished services 14,451 
General officers not being colonels of regi- pane 


ments 
Full-pay for retired officerrs 64,000 
Half-pay of officer yee 


Half- y, foreign officers „ %% %%% %%% „% „%% „„ „6 


Pensions to officers’ wido wow.. 140,760 
Compassionate lisst... . 118,000 
Chelsea and Kilmainham hospitals, Ke.. . 1,239,498 

Retired allowances, public military depart- 
Wit... eee eee e e e e e e 6 6 0 %%% %% % %% %% %%% 60 41,000 
47,485, 800 

And, for the expense of the naval establish 

ment, at home and abroad, half-pay officers, 
RO Ke. „elne eie e 
413,761,484 


To those who are unacquainted with fashionable phrase- 
ology, it is dificult to understand these discrepancies ; 
but as I have in my possession a little work written some 
years ago, by a pious and ingenious clergyman, which 


me aclue to the language of those called the 


1 great, 1 will make a short extract from it, for the benefit 


of others. He says: I verily believe, that if the whole 
nomenclature of fashion were examined from * 
to end, scarcely twenty words would be found, which in 

over to the regions of fashion, have not left their 
native and customary sense behind them. In support of 


this observation, I shall cite a brief extract froma private 


memorandum, which I had originally made with u design 
of constructing a fashionable glossary. 

Vernacular Terms. Fashionable Sense. 
Conscience...... Something to swear by. 

Cour Fear of man. 


| os 9 1 34 
ve Ft . as Other e do. 
vt } — .... . . (Obsolete.) ** 
0 Enthusiasm .... Religion in earnest. 


Religion .. . . Occupying a seat in some church or 
chapel. 
NA.. . 0 Cs uncertain.) 
Honour... . . The modern Moloch, worshiped with 

licentious rites and human victims. 


Vice w+ . . . Only 2 to servants and horses. 
&c., Ko., Ke.“ N. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin—In my former letter in reply to Observer,“ I 
furnished statements from the printed reports of the so- 
that the contributions received from the 
public are devoted to the gratuitous circulation of reli- 
gious truth, without any deduction whatever for agency ; 
and that, in addition thereto, an annual sum exceeding 
£2,000 has been contributed to the same object from the 
tradefunds. This information, I doubt not, has satisfied 
the friends who have so long and so generously supported 
the cause, although it appears not to have removed the 
difficulties of Observer. 
Now ‘ Observer” finds that the society does not avail 
itself of the public subscriptions to compete improperly 
with the trade, and that his charges in reference to their 
misappropriation are unfounded, one fact as to which he 
was a stranger brings him again forward as the antago- 
nist of the society—viz., the annual donation of a large 
sum out of the trade funds to the society’s gratuitous o 
jects. He does not regret, as a friend of the institution 
would do, that he had acted under wrong information in 
his former statements, but ——- his anxiety to know 
if all the profits are — y devoted, and whether the 
society’s business is well conducted. He therefore calls 
for the production of documents connected with the insti- 
tution, which every man ot business will feel could not 
with ety be produced. Justice to authors, contrac- 
tors, and others connected with the operations of the 
society, would prevent this. All these matters have been 
del to the elected committee, who are responsible 
for the faithful administration of the trust reposed in 
them. If they administer the funds according to the 
4 society's rules, then such trust has been uischarged. The 
i! fourth rule directs them ‘to employ the subscriptions as 
5 a means of enabling the society to distribute and sell 
tracts at acheap rate.” The only charge that can be 
brought against the committee on this rule is, that they 
have done more than has been required of them, for they 
sell the tracts at a cheap rate, without a propriating one 


shilling from the gratuitous funds in the attainment of 
AEN 3 No. aoguver, 5 ticularly an anonymous one, has a right to 
„6 erna arges — an institution, and then call 
E pod {ts con mit ce for information to enable him to sup- 
* port hem. I Observer“ is a subscriber, let him make 
| \clear YegmMe}charges, and then he may call for a re- 
. ply. I t9dabpscs information which leads him con- 
A ‘* Sgentiqusly~, Q Velieve that the society is unwisely ma- 
~ <). nilpeds ‘dng Its nds improperly appropriated, his manly 
* 


igen gourse would be to seek an interview with 
SINGIN : and I am sure he would meet with a 
Ls rourteous reception, notwithstanding his insinuations 
against them, and | doubt not all 37 he can 


properly require would be cheerfully furnished. 


The pages of anews are not aconvenient channel 
for the eximination of public accounts. I will, there- 
fore, in conclusion, only remark that the whole of the 
society’s receipts, and their appropriation, are given in 
the society’s annual report, to which I refer “Observer 
for information on several points noticed in his last com- 
munication. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. JONES, Corresponding Secretary. 

[We ageee with Mr Jones that a newspaper is not 
a convenient channel for the publication of accounts 
—and as we find by our ‘religious intelligence 
that Observer has had an opportunity of obtain- 
ing all the information he requires from an authentic 
source—a public meeting having been held in the 
town from which he writes, at which the Correspond- 
ing 1 of the Tract society was present —we 
decline any further controversy on the subject through 
the medium of the Nonconformist. | 


Imperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
Church of England, for extension of, 5. 
Corn laws, for repeal of, 85. 
Colonisation, for, 8. 
Ecclesiastical Courts bill, against, 39. 
Education (Ireland), against, 2. 
Factories bill, nst, 579. 
for limiting hours of labour in, 24. 
Malt, for repeal of duty on, 4. 
Maynooth college, against further grant to, 12. 
Mines and Collieries act, against repeal of, 10. 
- for amendment of, 3. 
Property tax, for repeal of, I. 
Registration act, for repeal of, 3. 
Roman Catholic Relief act, for repeal of, 1. 
St Asaph and Bangor, against union of, 3. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


BILLS READ A SECOND TIME. 

. Applotment of Rates (Dublin) bill. 

2. Testimony in Colonies bill. 

CONSIDERED IN COMMITTER. 

. Testimony in Colonies bill. 

2. Supply.—£4122, criminal lunatics ; £6500, inspectors of pri- 
sons; £64,535, law expenses in Scotland; £61,449, criminal 
prosecutions in Ireland; £31,400, police of Dublin; £5596, 
convict depot in Dublin; £83,954, conviets at home, Bermuda, 
and Gibraltar; £300,000, convicts, New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land; £50,000, education, Great Britain; £50,000, 
education, Ireland; £2006, professors, Oxford and Cambridge: 
£4548, university of London; £7380, universities of Scotland; 
£8928, Roman Catholic college in Ireland; £300, Royal lrish 
academy; £300, Royal Hibernian academy; 45600, Royal 
Dublin society; £1950, Belfast institution; £32,576, British 
museum; £37,485, British museum buildings; £5275, British 
museum purchases; £1600, National Gallery ; £2008, museum 
of economic geology ; £4000, scientific works and experiments. 

3. Ways and means.—Resolved, That, towards making good the 
supply granted to her Majesty, the sum of £9,050,000 be raised 
by exchequer bills, for the service of the year 1843. 
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MOTION. 

Colonisation.— Motion made, and question proposed, That an 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that 
she will take into her most gracious consideration the means 
by which extensive and systematic colonisation may be most 
effectually rendered available for augmenting the resources of 
her Majesty’s empire, giving additional employment to capital 
and labour, both in the United Kingdom and in the colonies, 
and thereby bettering the condition of her people :’—(Mr 
Charles Buller:) Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “ That” to the end of the question, in order to add 
the words, “ the resources derivable from the lands, manufac- 
tures, and commerce of the United Kingdom, if fully brought 
into action, are f to afford the means of giving 
employment and supplying food to the whole population ; and 
that, therefore, before any measures be adopted for removing 
to foreign lands any portion of that population, it is the first 
duty of this House to take into consideration the measures 
necessary for the better application of these resources to the 
employment and support of the people,” instead thereof :— 


(Mr Sharman Crawford :) Amendment and motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


DEBATES. 
Thursday, April 6th. 
COLONISATION. 

Mr C. Burn brought forward his motion for an 
address to the Crown, to consider the means by which 
extensive colonisation might be made available for 
employing capital and labour. He referred to the 
circumstances of the times, and urged the necessity 
of providing a remedy for the prevalent distress. Of 
that distress the cause had been supposed to be 
over-production, but this over-production was tem- 
porary, and should be considered rather as the 
effect of distress, than as the cause Of it. The great 
permanent cause of distress was the accumulation 
of capital and labour, without a proportionate ex- 
pansion of the field for their employment. The 
want of a legitimate field induced wild speculation ; 
and that speculation failing, again aggravated the 
distress. e difficulty of tinding employment for 
labour was still greater than that of finding employ- 
ment for capital. In all the liberal professions the 
competition was excessive! and men of education 
now engaged in occupations which formerly their 
pride would not have suffered them to enter. 
Among tradespeople, a similar pressure was felt, and 
the manufacturing poor were reduced to undertake 
employments utterly destructive to their health and 
to their morals. There had been, within the present 
century an addition of several millions to our popu- 
lation ; and agriculture had not assisted to absorb 
my pent of that increase. Any extensive change of 
fashion, any shifting of the seat of a manufacture, 
any great invention in machinery, brought distress 
and destitution the most afflicting. Now, in the 
United States there had been a longer period of pres- 


sure than in England, and yet the results had not 
been nearly so severe. 
Had we heard of what we 
quiet traders und artisa 
with ordinary profit? 


should call distress among the 
8! Of any incbility to employ capital 
Of any general want of employment for 
labourers? Of any great depression of wages! Or of anything 
which we should call the extreme of destitution? Had ever the 
unserupulous demagogues of their hustings or their press ven- 
tured to describe such sad scenes as those which official inspec- 
tion had shown to have been but too frequent at Bolton and 
Stockport? Had they heard in that country of human teings 
hvin huddled together, in defiance of comforts, of shame, and of 
health, ia gartets aud in cellars and in the came hovels with their 


| 
| 


pigs? Had they heard of 1 and sudden — boun 
of individuals, of — or of the 1 — 
houses crowded !—of even the gaol resorted to for shelter and 


maintenance !—of human beings prevented from actually dying 
of starvation in the open streets, or of others allowed to expi 
from inanition in the obscurity of their own dwelling places 


It was probably true that the condition of the peo- 
ple had gone on improving for centuries ; but though 
this was the progress from one period of ten or fifteen 
years to another, yet in many of those periods there 
were seasons of greater distress than had ever been 
known to our fathers. The same state of things, too, 
which was formerly deemed a state of comfort, was 
now, from the change in the general habits, deemed 
a state of privation. The general standard of men’s 
expectations was higher than in the days of their 
fathers; and the evil was further aggravated by the 
comparisons which the poor now made between 
their own condition and that of the rich. We 
could not tread this volcanic soil much longer with 
1 

If humanity did not induce us to do our utmost in this object, 
a more politic view of our own interests would compel us; for, 
depend upon it, that the people of this country would not bear 
what they nsed, and that every one of these periods of distress 
was fraught with increasingly dangerous effects on the popular 
temper, and with an increasing peril to the interests of property 
and order; and if it were meant to keep government or society 
together in this country, we must do something to render tue 
condition of the people less uneasy and precarious than it now 
was. He spoke plainly, because nothing but harm seemed to. 
him to result fromthe habit which we had of concealing the 


apprehensions which no man of reflection could contemplate 
without entertaining. 


The first great remedy was the education of the peo- 
ple; but that alone would not suffice: you must 
secure to your labouring poor what the insurgents 


of last summer demanded—‘“ a fair day's wages for 


a fair day’s work.’’ With this view he proposed 
not as the only remedy, but as one remedy among 
many—a colonisation which should have the effect 
of enlarging the field for the employment of capital 
and labour. Such a colonisation was strictly com- 
patible with other remedies, and even subsidiary 
to them. 

He proposed colonisation as subsidiary to free trade, as an ad- 
ditional mode of carrying out the same principles and attaining 
the same object. The advocates of free trade wished to bring 
food to the people. He suggested, at the same time, to take the 
people to the food (hear, hear). They wished to get fresh mar- 
kets by removing the barriers which now kept us from them 
* the world. He asked the House, in addition, to get 
fresh markets by calling them into existence in parts of the 


world which might be made to teem with valuable customers 
hear, hear]. 


The allotment system had its benefits; but he 
could conceive no greater mischief than that large 
bodies of the people should cease to work for wages, 
and rely exclusively upon allotments. Again, free 
trade was an important remedy; but colonisation 
would work more speedily and more independent! 
of the caprices of foreign countries. It would call 
forth the resources of every climate, soil, and sea ; 
and each one of your settlements, when, in process 
of time, it should become emancipated from the parent 
state, would retain a taste for your arts and manu- 
factures, and continue to be your customer, though 
it ceased to be your colony. When Abraham and 
Lot found their substance so great that the land could 
not hold them, they dee, er to the right, and 
one to the left and sought new and unoccupied 
lands. He was aware that it would be very difficult 
to keep down the surplus population of a country 
like England by mere exportation ; to do this effec- 
tually, you must carrry out 200,000 persons yearly ; 
but some direct relief would be obtained by the sim- 
ple removal of burdensome families; and the indirect 
advantages would be most important. Those who 
were paupers here would become producers in the 
colonies, and their produce being sent hither to be 
exchanged for yours, would give employment to your 
manufacturers; so that emigration would not only 
get rid of the paupers exported, but relieve from pau- 
perism the labourers left behind. How great a pro- 
portion of the existing prosperity of our great northern 
towns was owing to the emigration which had settled 
America! 

If the United States had never been settled, and the emigrants 
had stayed at home, did any one think it possible that the popr- 
lation of the United Kingdom would have been larger by 
13,000,000 or 14,000,000 than it now was—that was, that they 
should have had and maintained in as good a state as now, 
40,000,000 of people within these two islands? Was there any 
reason for 9 that they should now have had an addi- 
tional means of supporting the addition of the original emigrants? 
Nay, was it not absolutely certain that, without colonising the 
United States, this country would not at this moment have been 
able to maintain anything like the population which at present 
found subsistence within the limits of the United Kingdom? 
How large a portion of that population depended on the trade 
with the United States, which constituted one-sixth of our whole 
external trade! Without that trade what would have been the 
size, and wealth, and population of Manchester, and Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, and Sheffield, and Leeds, and Birmingham, and 
Wolverhampton—in fact, of all our great manufacturing districts? 

And if this consequence followed from an emigra- 
tion thus destitute of plan and system, what benefits 
might not be expected from an emigration systema- 
tically conducted! At this very time the three great 
ranges of colonies, North American, West Indian, 
and Australian, occupied one-third of all our ship- 
ping. He stated, from commercial returns, the com- 
parative consumption of British goods by the different 
nations of the world, and showed that the consump- 
tion per head among the colonists of Britain was at 
least four times as great as the consumption per head 
among her European customers. 

Spain took of our goods 9d. per head for her population ; our 
worst customer among her old colonies, Columbia, took four 
times as large a proportion, whilst her colony of Cuba took no 
less than £1 ds. 4d. per head, being at the rate of more than 30 
times as muchas Spain. Our civilised neighbours in France took 
to the amount of Is. 44d. per head, while Hayti, composed of the 
liberated negro slaves of that same France—Hayti, which it was 


the fashion to represent as having become a wilderness of negro 


barbarism and sloth, took 5s. 4d. per head, being four times 4s 
much (hear, hear), 


If there were an unsettled region like Australia, 
separated from this island by a sea no wider than the 
Menai strait, would not the government long since 
have built bridges at many different points to connect 
us with it? The only difference was thut the Atlan- 
tie rolled a wider channel of separation. The great 
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objection thus nted waa expense. Now capital. | carry with him his customs, associations, laws, lan- emigration; | . 
cjection dus prevented wan expenso Now capital | carry with, hm hi curtoms,auoeiation, m,n | emigration, 


labourers could be found for exportation, and when 
exported, be retained in the exporters aa ; 
but until lately, the labourers as soon as they ar- 
rived found it easy to get gratuitous ts of 
land, and quitted the master who had taken them 
aut to become cultivators on their own account. 
The improved system of later days, which was now 
known by the name of its inventor (Mr Wakefield), 
had superseded this evil. The two main features of 
it were —first, the sale of the land by the colonial 
governments, and the application of the proceeds 
to the introduction of labourers ; and secondly, the 
selection of the young and able-bodied in the mother 
country as the indivi uals to be taken out. The na- 
tural consequence of the first of these principles was, 
that the labourer, being unable for want of funds to 
take land for himself, would work for those who pos- 
sessed it; and the natural consequence of the second 
principle was, that the mother country was relieved 
of the class who crowded her labour market, and 
continued to aggravate the excess of her population. 
The United States had realised great sums by the 
sale of land, but they had neither the same extent of 
territory which belonged to the British Crown, nor 
the same wealthy purchasers for it who were to be 
found in the British empire. If we had improved 
our Far West in the way in which they had im- 
‘proved theirs, the words ‘destitution’’ and“ dis- 
tress would have been as little familiar in this 
‘country as they were in America. But it would not 
He enough to send out mere hordes of paupers. A 
colony should contain the various orders and degrees 
of the mother country; it should be an epitome of 
the parent state. He was not about to propose any 
specific plan. 

So far from proposing compulsory emigration, he should ob- 
ject to holding out to any man any inducement to quit his coun- 
try. Onthis ground he deprecated anything like making emi- 
gration an alternative for the union workhouse (hear, hear]. He 
was very dubious of the propriety of even applying parish rates 
in aid of emigration. His object was that the poor of this country 
should be accustomed to regard the means of bettering their 
‘condition in another part of the empire as a great boon offered 
them, not a necessity imposed on them by government. 

After bestowing some humorous castigation upon 
the misrepresentations of this question made by Mr 
Cobden at Drury lane, he entered into some consi- 
derations respecting the principle upon which the 

urchase-money of colonial lands should be raised; 

e questioned the expediency of applying any part 
of that price to any other object than a supply of la- 
bourers; and he inclined to recommend guarantees 
hy the mother country for the interest of loans, to be 
advanced by capitalists to the colonies on the security 

of the land funds, and applied in the exportation of 
labour. He would now leave this subject in the 
hands of the responsible servants of the Crown. The 
effects of his remedy might not be immediately felt ; 
but it must ultimately extend the resources and the 
basis of the national welfare. 


Lord AsHLEY seconded the motion. 


Mr SuARMAN Crawrorp moved by way of amend- 
ment— : 

That the resources derivable from the lands, manufactures, 
and commerce of the United Kingdom, if fully brought into 
action, are adequate to afford the means of giving employment 
and supplying food to the whole population; an | that, therefore, 
before any measures be adopted for removing to foreign lands 
any portion of that population, it is the first duty of this House 
to take into consideration the measures necessary for the better 
application of these resources to the employment and support of 
the people.” : 

He objected to the motion on various giounds. 
And first, it withdrew people's minds from the main 
evil. 

He perceived that in the present state of society there was a 
continual accumulation of wealth on the one hand in the hands 
of the few, while on the other the great mass of the people were 
starving. That was one great symptom of the evils the country 
was suffering. He did not approve, therefore, of an address to 
her Majesty which would deceive her if it represented that the 
distresses of the people were to be relieved by emigration; and 
which was, in fact, but an apology for bad measures, and an ex- 
cuse for the continuation of bad legislation [hear]. 

He thought also other remedies nearer home were 
available—the allotment of land for example. 

From authentic documents he had collected that the lands of 
England and Wales, now cultivated, and improvable wastes, 
were computed at 32,640,000 acres: taking the number of able- 
bodied men and families necessary on the average for the gene- 
ral labour and improvement of these lauds, at six men to each 
109 acres, the number of men and families required would be 
1,920,000, or in round numbers 2,000,000. If, then, the lands had 
heen cultivated as stated above, the whole population employed 
at that time both in manufactures and agriculture would have 
been solely absorbed by agricultural labour alone. Upon the 
bubject of the occupation of land by the labourers he would go 
further than the hou. and learned gentleman, for he was of 
opinion that the only mode of relieving the country was by 
bringing back the working man e the land, and giving him 
as much as would afford him an independent amount of support. 

A further remedy for the distress of the country 
would be a free trade in corn. Great relief also 
might be derived from a reduction of the public ex- 
penditure of taxation— 

The taxes were at present an enormous burden upon the peo- 
le. ‘There were various means of reducing them. One method 
e should apa was the reduction of the present military ex- 

penditure of the nation. Atthis present moment we had no less 
than 55,000 men on home service. He should like to know the 
use of such an establishment as that? By reducing a force, for 
which there would be no necessity, were it not for bad legislation, 
they might, let them bear in mind, relieve the couutry of 
£1,000,000 per annum in the shape of taxes, 

He could not accede to the hon. member's views 
concerning the advantages of emigration. The hon. 
member had read reports which set forth the benefit 
of emigration to our colonies, but in his (Mr Craw- 
ford’s) opinion, we only injured ourselves by con- 
ferring such benefits, inasmuch as the exclusive pro- 
tection of colonies must necessarily be an injury to 
foreign commerce. 

Mr FE1LpEN seconded the amendment. 

Mr Gauiy Kynicut admitted that Mr S. Crawford 
was actuated by humane motives, and believed that 
all who came within the sphere of his care shared in 
his kindness. But he could not conceive how any 
rational man could condemn colonisation on proper 
principles, by which the emigrant was enabled to 


ew Zealand as in this country. He was of opinion 
that systematic colonisation would be best carried 
out by being undertaken by the government. 


Lord Sraxlux said, that this motion was one 
which came recommended by many considerations 
to those members who were not well acquainted 
with the actual state of things. He differed from 
Mr Buller, not as to his principles, for there was, 
and long had been, an extensive colonisation in 
progress under the sanction and conduct of the go- 
vernment, but as to his proposal of an address, 
which he thought would excite undue and exag- 
gerated expectations. He would separately explain 
the state of things with respect to the two © 
classes of colonies. And first as to those of North 
America. Formerly the poorer classes of emigrants, 
after suffering from the extortions and discomforts of 
the outward passage, were set adrift upon the quays 
of Quebec wholly helpless. There was now a go- 
vernment board of two commissioners, most able 
and industrious officers, who furnished information 
in this country to all persons desirous of emigration, 
and a number of government agents who gave in- 
struction and protection at all the outports ; and, 
when the emigrants arrived in Canada, other govern- 
ment agents received them there, and provided them 
with all requisite information, with a temporary 
supply of food, and with a free passage to such parts 
of the interior as they might respectively be desirous 
of T 


What would the House suppose has been the total amount of 
emigration from this country in the course of the last few years? 
Recollect, I am speaking of voluntary emigration; not emigra- 
tion paid for by the government, but merely superintended, con- 
trolled, and protected by the government. The total number 
of emigrants to all our colonies, during the last few years, is no 
less than 246,936. Is not that extensive emigration? What is 
the emigration to Canada alone? It was in 1839, 17,439; i 


; in 
1840, 22,000; in 1841, 28,000; in 1842, 44,374. That is the ex- 


tent to which emigration is carried from this country to the 
single British province of Canada. At what expense to the 
country has this large amount of emigration been poured into 
the colony, and planted in the spots which the individuals were 
desirous of 2 The total amount paid by this country 
for defraying all the expenses connected with emigration, in- 
cluding all the salaries of officers, is £12,388. At this moderate 
cost alf the advantages of superintendence to which I have ad- 
verted are secured to 44,374 emigrants, being at the rate of about 
58. Sd. per head. 


If you were to announce an intention of giving free 
passages to emigrants, you would paralyse all the ex- 
ertions of individuals to defray their own charges ; 
and you would injure the labourers already exported, 
by causing a sudden increase in the number of their 
competitors for employment, already swelled by a 
great and still progressive influx of skilled labourers 
from the United States, where employment has now 
become scarce. 

In addition to the 44,374 persons who went from this country 
to Canada last year, it has been ascertained that no fewer than 
6,000 emigrated from the United States into the colony in search 
of ee Nay, more than that, it appears that from the 
port of New York alone, in the course of the last year, 9,900 per- 


sons, who were unable to find employment, emigrated, not to 
Canada, but to this country. 


The class, too, of English labourers most desirable 
for such a colony wus the agricultural class; but 
those were just the persons whom it was no relief to 
this country to send away, and the manufacturing 
labourers, whom it might be some relief to dis- 
pose of, would be poured out upon our unsettled 
colonial lands only to perish. IIe declared an emi- 
gration scheme published by Mr Buckingham to be 
visionary and impracticable ; and referred to an ex- 
periment which had been made some years ago by 
the government on the recommendation of a com- 
mittee, but which had proved to be very expensive 
and very unsuccessful. He, therefore, was not dis- 
posed to interfere, at the public expense, with volun- 
tary emigration. He, was, however, surprised that 
small capitalists had not more extensively passed 
over to our North American colonies, where he be- 
lieved that people of moderate means, persons of the 
middle classes, might enjoy a greater shure of the 
comforts of life than, perhaps, in any other region of 
the globe ; though, probably, those colonies did not 
afford a field for large speculations. He would now 
consider the circumstances of the Australian colonies. 
Mr C. Buller had asked whether, if a region like 
Australia were separated from England only by a 
natrow strait, bridges would not be built by govern- 
ment? Why, yes. But would not a toll be de- 
manded? In Australia the land sale system was in 
operation ; and he should be sorry to see it inter- 
fered with, considering the vast progress which that 
colony had made under it, within the last few years, 
in population, commerce, and revenue. He should 
oppose the original motion, and move the previous 
question upon the amendment. 

Lord Howick admitted that the Emigration board 
had done a good deal toward the object of colonisa- 
tion; but he thought it incumbent on the govern- 
ment to institute further measures, and suggested a 
committee, or a commission, for inquiring into the 
means by which emigration might be assisted. 


Sir R. Inewis considered an English colony to be 
very imperfect, unless it comprised not only English 
people, but English institutions. He dwelt particu- 
larly on the importance of accompanying all colonial 
foundations with religious establishments. 


Mr Hv es apprehended that the hon. baronet had 
fallen into the mistake of supposing this to be a 
question of church establishment. He seemed to 
want a bishop forevery colony; forgetting that New 
England had been founded by men running awa 
from bishops. He considered Lord Stanley's . 
as **sound throughout, and likely to be very useful 
in checking extravagant expectations. What he 
liked was something practicable; and the way to 
make colonies prosperous was to give them a good 
government, to let them have a share in it, and 
satisfy everybody. He saw no treat hope that re- 
lief to the present distress could be obtained from 


Lord FRANCIS Earrton ho chat whateva at- 
— might be made at colonisation would be dul 
accompanied with a due proportion of civil and re- 
ligious establishment. He had heard this on 
with greater interest than he could attach to th 
stormy debates which brought more crowded houses. 

Lord Joux Russx.1 could not support so large a 
resolution as that proposed by Mr G. Buller. If the 
mover, or the 288 were prepared with any 
feasible plan, the case might deserve a different con- 
sideration ; but in the absence of any specific sug 
gestion he could not consent to excite the large ex- 
pectations which must follow such a vote as was 
now asked from the House. Mr Hume had expressed 
a desire for something practicable; but he feared the 
notion of so governing a colony as to “satisfy every- 
body“ was anything but a practicable suggestion. 
On the whole, he ieved the best course would be 
to leave this important * in the hands of the 
ministers. He believed that the present distress, 
however severe, would not be permanent; and he 
was persuaded that the energies of this great country 
would bear her through this trying emergency. 

Sir Howanb Dovetas spoke at some lengt d 
a good deal of interruption. He urged particularly, 
and with great carnestness, the necessity of eens 
our settlements abroad with religious and wi 
medical assistance. 

After a few words from Mr Stuart. Wort ey, 

Mr C. Burn shortly replied. He had hoped 
that his argument had been so framed 


as to exclude 
the danger of those fallacious hopes which Lord 
Stanley had expressed so much apprehension of ex- 
citing. After all which had however, he did 
not wish to divide the House, and asked leave to 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr SHarman Crawrorp hereu 
withdraw the amendment likew 
discussion closed. 

Friday, April 7. 
SUPPLY. 

The House having gone into committee, proceeded 
with the miscellaneous estimates. Several votes 
were passed without opposition. 

On the estimate of 30, 0007. for national education 
in Ireland, 

Mr Suaw rose to make some remonstrance. He 
had no objection to such a provision for the educa- 
tion of the Roman catholics as should treat with 
entire respect the religious opinions of that body: 
but he thought that at least a similar respect was 
due to the opinions of the protestant and 
people. It was very fit that the Roman catholics 
should not be e to read the Bible at large. 
but it was not fit that the state should educate pro- 
testant children without * any part of ita 
funds to religious education according to the faith of 
the protestant church. The Irish system, as à sys- 
tem of united education for all denominations, had 
not succeeded; and he trusted that another year 
would not elapse without removing from the nation 
and the government the reproach of neglecting the 
religious instruction of the protestant children of 
Ireland. 

Mr Grocan supported these opinions. He ob- 
served that Sir James Graham had, by his Factory 
bill, evinced his persuasion that religious education 
was due from the state to the children of the in 
the manufacturing districts of land, 7 was 
not that principle to be applied to Ireland also 

Lord Enor defended the present mode of protes- 
tant education in Ireland, and showed the great 
increase of schools and scholars under it. The Ro- 
man catholics were eighty per cent. of the whole 
* and it was a great point gained that they 

ad consented to accept the education offered to 
them by the state. 

Lord Esrinaton said he had examined that volume 
of extracts from the scripture which was used at 
the Irish schools with the consent of the Roman ca- 
tholic clergy, and he thought it wholly free from any 
just objection. Si 

Mr Hawes thought, that on the same principles 
on which he supported the claims of the dissenters 
to a provision in England for religious education 
according to their own faith, he was bound to sup- 
port the claims of the protestants to a provision for 
chure': education in Ireland. 

Lord Bernanrp, though he thought the Irish edu- 
cation system a signal failure, could make allowance 
for the difficulties in which the government were 
placed by the acts of their predecessors in office, He 
objected to a grant for any national education of 
which the scriptures were not the basis. The church 
of England was entitled to something more than a 
neutrality, which indeed was injurious to 
children themselves, as leading them to the inference 
that if all religions are of equal regard, none can be 
of any great importance. 

Mr III rox, concurring in the objection to the 
want of specific provision for the protestant faith, 

et felt the inconvenience of discussing such a sub- 

ect upon a vote of supply; and announced his 
intention to bring it forward at a futuro time as a 
substantive question. 

Sir R. PEL said, that the difficulty of departing 
from the course of the late government would not 
have induced the present ministers to adopt this 
principle of education, had they not believed it 
advantageous to Ireland. There were now almost 
three thousand schools at which Roman catholic 
parenta, trusting that you would make no attempt 
at proselytism, consented to accept education 
their children from a protestant yovernment. Before 


consented to 
and thus the 


“NS 


‘minster, at the time of giving him 
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system, the teachers” 
* 
but of a dan- 
clergy who the existing plan was a 
new one. He cited a report made some years ago by 
a commission, which was composed of protestant 
bishops and other eminent persons, almost all of 
them ype of the Roman catholic claims; and 
uced extracts from it recommending the very 
le of union upon which the present system 
was constituted. But it did it not follow, because 
those authorities recommended the principle of a 
compromise under the liar circumstances of such 
a population as the Irish, that the same principle 
would be equally appleable in England. 

Mr Sxanman Crawrorp expressed his approba- 
tion of the national or combined system, which in the 
* of Treland worked 8 1 

np Pi some at the government had no 
red to th of the e and clergy of 
e established church, and given a separate grant 
to the Church Education society. 
, some remarks from Mr Vernon SMirx, 
Hanvy indignantly denounced the system 
from Whose course of education the Scriptures were 
2 excluded, and all essential distinctions in 
trine confounded. 

Lord Error denied that the Scriptures were ex- 

cluded ; on the contrary, the children were habitu- 


ally rendered familiar with them by the extracts 
which were regularly read. 


Mr Kematx had examined these schools during a 
visit to Ireland; and though he saw much that was 
commendable, he could not allow their claim to the 
title of National.“ The scriptural extracts were 


: W Pipe a to be read, not insisted on. 


a little further conversation the vote was 
Passed. ) 
Next came an estimate of £2,000 for professorships 


im the two universities. Mr Hume objected to grant 


that money until it should be made apparent that 
the universities had not adequate funds of their own, 


me especially as the dissenters were excluded from 


ose establishments. Mr Govurnvurn said that these 
were grants originally made from the crown’s heredi- 
revenues, and now that the revenues had been 


transferred to the public the charge had been trans- 


ferfed with them. He did not believe the House 
would refuse such a sum to bodies which had done 
uch for the advancement of science and learning. 
Mr vun doubted whether the universities, or 7 
er monopoly, had produced any public good. 
ULBURN preferred the practice to the precepts of 
ume, who had sent his own son to Cambridge. 
vnn admitted this, but said he would willingly 


have = his share toward the professorships rather 


1 ve saddled that expense upon the public. 
e vote was then passed. 
On the estimate for Maynooth college, Mr Plvur- 


TRE, in a few words, declared his intention of di- 


viding it. Mr Cocnrane said he meant to 
bring the whole — i of this college before the 
House by a substantive motion after Easter. He 
would for the present observe, on the point of public 
faith to Ireland, that the very fact of this grant being 
annual was conclusive to show that the public faith 


did not stand pledged to its perpetuation. The 


committee divided, affirming the grant by a large 


~— _ ee Pret moved the annual grant for the 
British museum. IIe said that there had been in 
the last year an increase of 220,000 visitors, a 
proof of the advancing intelligence of the 

public. Mr Hvun thought the government ought 
to have a share in the management. He wished to 
see a weekly committee of control. He objected to 
the present exclusion of children under eight years 
of age, and desired more numerous days of is- 
sion. He would let in the public ona Sunday, after 
ing sérvice, for at those hours when the gin- 


morning 
shops were tolerated the museum ought surely to be 


allowed a little on ge It was a great object to 
withdraw the e from places of drunkenness. 
Sir R. Peer t the government were not quite 
so much without influence in the management of 
the museum as the hon. member seemed to think. 
There ＋ y cabinet ministers who were trustees 
ex officio, the First Lord of the Treasury, who 
was one of them, would always have a very consider- 
able weight by reason of the wary Sante * do annu- 
ally renewed. Mr Hume p the great impor- 
tance of cheap catalogues. He had 1 at his 


own expense, for the sake of the public, a penny 
ca of the National gallery, and great num- 

were 1 bought. He wished to 
extend the freedom of ission to other public 


places, particularly cathedrals. At present the 
could be visited gratis only on a anda, and they 
‘were 80 visited 8 the disturbance of 
Aivine service. Chantrey become a sculptor 
from the impression made upon him by a visit to 
Westminster abbey. Sir R. Pert gave great credit to 
Mr Hume for having printed the catalogue. He fully 
been said about admission to 
He had pressed the new Dean of West- 
that preferment, 
to exert himself for increasing the facilities of public 
admission, Sir R. Ixotis said that Poets’ corner 
in Westminster abbey, was open to the public with- 
out any charge, and that only small fees were re- 


r 
onel W Dr 

Bowring, the vote passed. 5 
Monday, April 10. 


VOTERS REGISTRATION BILL. 

This bill having been read a third time, Lord C. 
Frranot proposed to add a clause for giving every 
man a vote who should be rated to the parish, under 


uired for admission to the other parts of the edifice. 
Aner a 
Francis 


6 and 7 William IV., upon the 


estimated rental 
of £10. Sir Jawes Granam said, that if that statute 
had come into general operation, he should willingly 
have to this proposal ; but it was a statute 
which had been so partially and imperfectly adopted, 
that he could not consent to take it as the foundation 
of a new test of franchise. The gallery was cleared 
for a division, but the mover withdrew it without 
dividing. 

Mr Col vii moved a clause to provide for the case 
of a real voter tendering his suffrage after persona- 
tion of him by an impostor. The hon. member pro- 
posed that in such circumstances the returning officer 
should enter the vote with the words “ tendered 
vote” in the margin of the polling book, but should 
not count it in casting up the poll. Some conversa- 
tion arose on the legal effect of this clause ; but as the 
Soxiciror and ATTORNEY-GENERALS expressed appro- 
bation of it, the clause was added to the bill by way 
of rider, as were one or two other additions. 

Sir Tuomas Wilp then called attention to the 
provision of the bill giving to the court of Common 
Pleas an appellate jurisdiction on the subject of dis- 

uted votes. He pointed out what he considered to 
be the inconvenience of giving the appointments of 
the revising barristers to the judges; such a patron- 
age had a tendency to destroy the independence of 
the bar, and therefore to injure the interest of the 
public, so far as an independent bar was concerned ; 
and he objected to gp the elective franchise 
within the jurisdiction of a court of law at all. The 
preservation of its jurisdiction was essential to the 
existence of the House; let them once part with 
their right, and it was gone forever. Sir Robert 
Peel’s bill for the trial of controverted elections had 
not yet received a fair trial; it was capable of great 
improvement. At all events he thought it was too 
grave a matter to be disposed of in the present man- 
ner; it ought to be made the subject of a separate 
bill, and so receive a more deliberate consideration. 

Sir J. Granam said, the learned gentleman had 
been one of the law advisers of the Crown when the 
late gree Seep hye: a bill for registration in Ire- 
land, providing an appeal from the revising barrister, 
not even to a superior court, but to a single judge 
upon the circuit. It had been complained that, un- 
der the present bill, the barrister might refuse to 
grant a case for appeal. Should he do so, the whole 
matter, of law as well as of fact, would remain open 
to the determination of an election committee. 
Highly as he valued the present judges of the Com- 
mon Pleas, his reliance was not so much on their 
personal characters as on publicity and the check of 
the bar. He admitted that the existing constitution 
of election committees was open to improvement, 
but he could not concur in the opinion that this bill 
was an abandonment of that tribunal. These clauses 
had met with very general approbation from members 
belonging to all political parties. Sir T. Wilde, with 
all his objections to judges, recommended the intro- 
duction of legal assessors; but these must be ap 
pointed, either by a majority of the House, which 
would be a Epes appointment, or by the Speaker, 
which would bring his high office and character into 
question. 

Lord J. Russet protested against the House re- 
linquishing those privileges and powers for which it 
had so long struggled. 

The So.tciTor-GENERAL contended that there was 
nothing given up by this bill which could be consi- 
dered as an abandonment of the privileges of the 
House ; it was merely carrying out an original inten- 
tion of the Reform act, only substituting as the court 
of appeal the four judges of the Common Pleas, in- 
stead of three revising 3 

After a few words from Mr Hrur in support of 
the elause the House divided, and the motion of Sir 
Thomas Wilde was rejected by 102 to 26. The bill 
then passed. 

ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS BILI . 


On the motion for the second reading of this bill, 
Sir R. H. INoLIs said it was the destruction of 
ancient institutions—proposing at one fell swoop to 
extinguish no less t three hundred and eighty 
courts, some of them coeval with the conquest. 
Clerical and lay peculiars were to be destroyed, and 
the e . in the proving and custody of wills were 
not justified by any apr) After reviewing, at 
some length, what he considered would be the effect 
of the various alterations contemplated by the bill, 
such as that it was a deliberate step towards the 
separation of the church from the state, the destruc- 
tion of the authority of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, &c., he concluded by moving that it be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Sir James Granam would press this measure on 
the consideration of parliament, because he was 
firmly convinced it was for the public interest. No 
judicial change had ever been proposed on higher 
authority, ecclesiastical, judicial, and legislative. 
The highest legal functionaries had given their 
opinion that the expense of probate of wills would 
not be greater in London than in the country; while 
the convenience of centralising the custody of wills 
where all the great disputes on property were mainly 
adjudicated upon, were advantages of prime impor- 
tance, and of the great public utility of which they 
were convinced, even though they admitted that 
some private interests might be ted by it. In 
this spirit, the government would neither withdraw 
the bill, nor refer it to a select committee, but leave 
it to the House to decide at once on its principle, 
and they would view its rejection with the — 252 
which their conviction of its importance involved. 

_ Mr Jenvis contended that the bill perpetuated, 
instead of reforming, the monopoly and abuses of 
Doctors’ Commons. He strongly objected to the 
centralisation of wills in London; and as for the 
registry, if that were all that was required, they had 


already all the machinery at the Stamp office, in the | 


collection of the legacy duty. The most objectionable 
parts of the criminal juried ction of the ecclesiastical 
courts were re by the as the bishops’ 
courts, with the trials for schism, v. brawling, 
&c. ; while the increase of salaries and patronage to 
the age asp in London, and the n 
withdrawal o more respectable titioners 
from the country, rendered the measure ss ajeation. 
able on private as on public grounds, 

Colonel SrntHoRP pro against this addition 
of salary and patronage to the practitioners of Doc- 
tors’ Commons, who were already rich and 
idle enough. The bill was an infrin t of vested 
rights, and of the rights of the people. 

After some further observations, the debate was 
adjourned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tur Financia, Statement.—On Friday Lord 
John Russell requested some early explanations from 
Sir R. Peel respecting the state of the country’s 
finances, and of the commercial treaties now in pro- 
gress. Sir R. Peel promised that a financial expla- 
nation should be given soon after Easter. ith 
respect to the state of the pending treaties of com- 
merce, he declined to say more than that he was not 
disposed to make reciprocity in all cases a sine 
non. There was a natural jealousy among foreign 
nations of the commercial superiority of Great Bri- 
tain, which placed her under considerable disadvan- 
tages in any negotiation upon commercial subjects. 
He was even doubtful whether or not it was politic 
to pursue too far the system of negotiating for reci- 

rocal concessions, instead of pursuing an indepen- 

ent course. Mr Labouchere expressed his satisfac- 
tion at this latter statement. Treaties of navigation 
and commerce were very good things, but negotia- 
tions for tariff reductions were comparatively va- 
lueless. 

Cuurcu or Scottanp.—Mr Hope Johnstone in- 
quired, on Thursday, whether government intended 
to introduce a bill to settle the doubts respecting the 
jurisdiction of the church of Scotland? Sir James 
Graham considered the questions of law settled by 
the dicta of the Lords in the judgment on the Auch- 
terarder case, and in the debate on Lord Campbell’s 
resolutions. Government adhered to the terms of 
his letter to the Moderator of the General Assembly, 


and had no present intention of introducing a bill on 


the subject. 

GoveERNMENT Epvcation BIII.— Lord J. Russell, 
on Monday evening, laid on the table a series of 
resolutions on the subject of education, a copy of 
which we have given in another place. He said he 
intended to defer the consideration of them until 
after Easter. Sir J. Granam said that he had not had 
an opportunity of considering the resolutions, for, in- 
deed, until he had now heard them read, he had no 
cognisance whatever oftheir nature. However, from 
the good tone and right feeling which had marked 
all references to the subject hitherto, he had good 
reason to hope that they would receive a calm and 
dispassionate discussion. Since the second reading 
of the bill he had had the opportunity of hearing the 
opinions of many deputations and of receiving various 
suggestions as to its provisions, and it would be the 
duty, as it was the inclination of himself and his col- 
leagues, to give to those suggestions the most calm 
and dispassionate consideration. He was not pre- 
2 at that moment, nor would the House expect 

im, to enter into any statements as to what might 
be the modifications which he should have to pro- 
pose in the details of the bill; but, from what had 
already taken place, and from the tone in which the 
subject had been already discussed, he had a con- 
fident expectation of being enabled to propose many 
material alterations in it. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April 6. 

Corrox anp Woot Dvries. — Lord Monteagle 
moved for returns showing the amount of cotton and 
wool imported during the last seven years, and the 
duties paid thereon. He deprecated the duties as 
taxes on raw material. The At effect of the duty of 
5-16ths on cotton is not to be measured by the mo- 
ney payment, but by its operation in the several 
stages of the manufacture, and by the facts that much 
cotton is now exported in the half-manufactured 
state of yarn and twist, and that in the declared 
value of cotton goods exported, there was a falling 
off of £3,610,570 between 1840 and 1842. The 
French manufacturer receives more in bounty on the 
export than he pays in duty on the raw material; 
the English manufacturer has no bounty. The ex- 
ports of cloths made from foreign wool have fallen 
from 352,000 pieces in 1833, to 104,000 in 1840 ; those 
made from English wool from 760,000 to 604,000. He 
would reduce the tax from 13 to 5 per cent, in con- 
formity with the principle of the new tariff, that 
duties on raw material should be only 5 per cent. 
The Duke of Wellington defended the duties, on the 
score that £800,000 of revenue cannot be spared ; 
but, with some amendment, and extending them 
over ten years, he agreed to the production of the 
returns. 

The Dogs bill was thrown out on the second 
reading in the house of Lords, on Monday. 

Friday, April 7. 
THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 

Lord Brovenas brought forward his motion for a 
vote of thanks to Lord Ashburton for the ability he 
had displayed in bringing the treaty with America 


to a termination, alike honourable and advan us 
to both parties. The motion was prefaced by 4 
lengthened, brilliant h, which extends over nine 


colums of the Times. The noble lord detailed at 
some length the disputes that had existed between 
this country and the United States up to the 1 
when the present ministry came into office. He ob- 
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served that these disputes had created a great d 
of ill blood and it feelin in the minds of the lower 
classes in America, and that ill feeling had been ex- 
rated by the conduct of General Cass, upon 
which the noble and learned lord pronounced a most 
severe condemnation in ha pandered to the 
worst passions of the lower orders in America, to 
further his own views upon the president's chair. He 
then proceeded to point out the advantages which 
this country had obtained by the treaty, defended 
the policy pursued by Lord Ashburton throughout 
the affair, and showed that not only was the case of 
the burning of the Caroline set at rest by it, but, at 
the request of the noble lenipotentiary, an act was 
sudmitted to, and passe the American legislature, 
which rendered it impossible for such a case as that 
of M'Leod ever again to occur. The noble lord next 
referred to the case of the Creole, which had been so 
satisfactorily arranged, and had established the prin- 
ciple, that the moment a slave touched British 
und his chains fell off, and he became free. He 
eemed that the right of search had been given up to 
that country—all parties were agreed upon it in its 
modified form of a right of visit to ascertain if the 
vessel belonged to the nation whose flag she 
carried. He did not think the boundary question 
would reflect dishonour upon either country—all 
admitted that it was in the nature of a compromise, 
in which concessions were to be made on both sides. 
They had secured a much better line than had been 
awarded to them by the King of the Netherlands, and 
he thought the noble lord was fully entitled to the 
thanks of the country, for having brought it to a sa- 
tisfactory termination. From the charge of undigni- 
fied bearing, wheedling.“ and truckling,”’ he de- 
fended Lord Ashburton, by comparing his conduct 
with that of Charles Fox; who conciliated the 
French minister Talleyrand by sending to him the 
man that offered to assassinate Napoleon, accepted 
the French statesman’s wine, and sent Lord Lau- 
derdale, the special friend of France, to conduct the 
negotiations that ensued. He also read passages 
from Lord Ashburton’s correspondence, which he 
eulogised for their statesmanlike dignity and grace 

of composition. 

The Duke of Camsrinoet heartily concurred in the 
motion. He knew, from his own experience as 
viceroy in Hanover, the advantage of a conciliatory 
disposition on the part of the negotiator; and he 
thought that, considering the personal sacrifices 
Lord Ashburton had made, he well deserved the 
thanks of their lordships for his great services. 


The Marquis of Lanspowne said the noble and 
learned lord might have spared much of his elo. 
quence in such case, although he did not think it 
would meet the approval of many noble lords on his 
side of the house. He really did not see what great 
object the noble lord had achieved in his settlement 
of the case of the Creole, because the principle 
therein recognised had been for a long period acted 
upon, as between the slave-holding and free states 
4 The noble lord then proceeded to point 
out the errors in Lord Ashburton’s negotiations, es- 
pecially in his having made all his concessions at 
starting, and keeping nothing in reserve. He then 
refered to the right of search question, and con- 
cluded that the message of President Tyler clearly 
showed that the matter had not been placed upon a 
satisfactory footing. The noble lord concluded by 
moving as an amendment that the house do adjourn. 


The Earl of ApexpezN had no doubt that the 
thanks of the House would be as highly 4 
by Lord Ashburton as if it had emanated from the 
government, which he would observe was quite 
ready to take upon itself all the responsibility of the 
acts of that noble lord. He thought the settlement 
of the question reflected the highest credit upon 
Lord Ashburton, and the government would give 
the motion its ready and willing support. 

Lord Campse.t could not give his assent to the 
motion of the noble and learned lord, who had gone 
far beyond the flight of his leader in the other house 
(Mr Hume), whose motion was of a much more cir- 
cumscribed and limited character. He contended at 
some length that Lord Ashburton had been com- 
pletely overreached by Mr Webster in these negotia- 
tions, and had made concessions which involved the 
rights of Great Britain, and were calculated to pro- 
duce the most disadvantageous political results. 

Lord Denman approved generally of the treaty, 
and was glad that a question which had been so 
long the cause of disagreement and ill-feeling be- 
tween the two countries had been amicably arranged. 
He disapproved, however, of some parts of it with 
reference to the slave trade, and did not think the 
principles for which Great Britain had always con- 

with regard to that question had been suffi- 
ciently upheld. 

After a few words from Lord Cotcnesrer and 
Lord Carnanvon, Lord Brovenam replied, after 
which the amendment was negatived without a di- 
vision, and the resolution approving Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s conduct declared to be carried. 


Hoxd-Koxd AND Macao.—On Saturday afternoon 
the first line of packet ship that has sailed from Eng- 
land for the important British settlements of Hong 
kong and Macao was dispatched from the West India 
docks. The vessel chartered for that destination was 
the Cleopatra, about 600 tuns, Commander Early. She 


those distant and a full cargo of English manu- 
factured s, suited to the wants and habits of the 
natives of China. A line of packet ships has been 


THE REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of 
Great Britain, in the Years and Quarters ended 
5th April, 1842 and 1843, showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof. 


YEARS ENDED APRIL Sth, 
1842. | 1843. Increase! Decrease. 
2 £ £ £ 
Custome.......... 19,876,130 18,799. 7944 1,076,336 
D 13,464,609 [11,405,516] .... 1,059,093 
e 6,631,529 6,484,799 146,790 
. 4,411,619 4. 265,537 146,082 
Property Tax...... ~see | 9,456,288 2.456.288 
Post-office ........ 504,000 | 607,000 108,000 , 
Crown Lands...... 180,000 117,500) .... 62,500 
Miscellaneous 371,805 797,774 | 425,969 : 
Total Ordinary 15 
Revenue .... |44,439,692 44.984, 148 , 985,257 2,490,801 
Imprest and other 
8 347,691 | 502,604 154,913 
Repayments of Ad- 
vances for Public 
Wl bk nnscaasa 576,444] 649,058; 65,614) .... 
Total Income. , 363,887 | 46,078,810 J, 205, 786 9,490,801 
Deduct Decrease e 400,801 
Increase on the TLeae rr 714,983| 
QUARTERS ENDED APRIL 5th, 
1842. 1843. [Increase Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs ,......... 4,495,°53 | 4,219,537] .... 275,516 
. 1,769,161 | 1,767,873] «.-. 1,788 
Stamps Pe eeeeeseses 1,599,487 1,593,126 20 6.361 
. 150,75 5 142,698 . 8,055 
Property Tax...... case | 1,685,232 1.885.282 +. 
ost-office ........ 142,000 144,000 2, 
Crown Lands 80.500 35,000) .... 15,500 
Mis us 323,193] 541,556 218,363 
Total Ordinary 1 
Revenue . 8,530,147 | 10,328,592 2. 105,598] 307,220 
Imprest and other 
Monies.......... 25,714 16,907 8,807 
Repayments of Ad- 
vances for Public 
. 164,671 124,048; .... 40,623 
Total Income. | 8,720,539 |10,469,477 2,105.50 356,650 
Deduct Decrease 386,680 
Increase on the Quarter 2 18.945 1 


Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in 
the Quarters ended April 5, 1842 and 1843. 


r ENDED 

INCOME. h APRIL, 

1842, 1843, 

2 £ 
D Wo bodes bis caw iises t4h00eeas 4,081,450) 3,456,139 
SELENE SOT GO POTTS ON 1,782,535) 1,787,266 
i cs 999, 593,126 
11 ˙.ꝛ . KT.. 150,753] 142.698 
Property VVV ⸗˙•ʃ“Vẽ 7 . non 1,885,232 
EES SEE LOL ORE TOP LOT ONE PT 142,000} 144,000 
r i pcan ey aR ea 50,500} 35,000 
ee cise kneoceececsreéaes 323,19 30,150 
Produce of Silver received from China sinc 511,406 
Imprest and other Monies............++.. 25,714] 16,907 
Repayment of Advances. 164,671) 124,048 
8,320,303) 9,725,965 

To Cash brought to this Account to be ap- 

plied to pay off Deficiency Bills ........ 240,000} 100,000 
8.500, 303 9,825,965 


QUARTERS ENDED 


Sth APRIL, 
CHARGF. 1842. 1843, 
4 £ 
Permanent Debt 3,530,392) 3,534,666 
Terminable Annuiue ss 1,363,212) 1,319,618 
Interest on Exchequer Bills? d to meet 
the Charge on the Consolidated Fung’ .. 24,321 34,259 
Sinking Fund 65•„•„5„„5„ „ „4% „ „ „ „4. 60 99 0 0 „ „ * 5 
/ ² ˙⸗AA. ̃ T1121 97.382] 97,492 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund 336,380 503 
For Advances and to pay off Exchequer 
Bills issued for Advances. 15,1)2| 141,378 
s ͤd‚ oi 0 bea) 5,366,799) 5,497,846 
DO ick a0 rend ae biadds 3,195,504) 4,328,119 
8,560,303) 9,825,965 
Amount of Exchequer Bills issued to meet — 
the Charge on the Consolidated Fund ſor 
the Quarter ended Sth Jan., 1843, and 
paid off out of the growing Produce of 
that Fund forthe Quarterended 5th April, 
T.. ͤ——— bs 8,500,729 
Amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th 
April, 1843, in part of the Sums ted 
by Parliament out of the Consolidated 
Fund, for Supply Services 567 1 
The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, 
Quarter ended 5th April, 18633. 4.328, 119 3,760,289 


uer Bills required to 
ted Fund, Quarter 


The probable Amount of Exch 
meet the Charge on the Conso 
ended 5th April, 1843 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, April 12th, 1843. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On the motion of Sir Robert Peel it was resolved 
that the House at its rising adjourn to Monday the 
24th inst. N 

In consequence of the adjournment var ious notices 


| of motions were given 


and altered, some of which de- 
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serve special notice. Mr Villiers his mo- 
tion on the subject of the total immediate repeal 
of the corn laws from April 27 to May 4; and Mr 
Ewart put off his motion u education until after 


Easter. Mr Hume fixed his motion on th 
ton treaty for May 2. : 95 : 3 


Cuvrcn Extension.—By far the most im t 
notice of motion, and one to which we call ear · 
nest attention of the friends of religious liberty, was 
to the following effect by Sir Robert Peel“ that on 
the 4th of May he would move for leave to bring in 
a bill to le for the endowment of additional minis- 
ters of the church of England in certain populous d- 
triets“ There is no mistaking the design of this 
motion. The object is plain and unequivocal. Gos 
vernment and the church are determined to crush 
dissent; and that which will be left undone b 
slow working of the Factories bill, is to be e 
by the instant application of the other. Will not 
this fresh and violent attack arouse dissenters to the 
necessity of instant and un exertion for over- 
throwing that, without whose existence a Factories 
bill and a church extension scheme would never be 
thought of—viz., a state church? Oh! that the 
spirit of their nonconforming ancestors, which is not 
yet entirely extinguished from their bosoms, would 
arouse them to a sense of the value of those } 
for which their forefathers suffered, and which were 
in their estimation of more value than life itself. 


One hundred and sixty three petitions were pre- 
sented against the Factories bill. 

Parish Vestrizs.—-Sir John Walsh asked leave 
of the House of Commons to iutroduce a bill for the 
better regulation of parish vestries by a new mode 
of election. This was sly opposed by several 
of the metropolitan representatives, who, with other 
members, bore testimony to the beneficial working 
of the present law, as contrasted with the old system 
of close vestries ; and Sis John Walsh, finding him- 
self unsupported, consented, on the — 
of Sir James Graham, to withdraw the motion. 


Tun Bisuor or Jenveatzsu.—Dr Bo 
rose to move for the dence of the 


then 

ritish 

government with the Porte on the subject of the 
ishop of Jerusalem. Hyp ge gen he 


weve 
both on general grounds with reference to t 
selection of the bishop. A large subscription had 
been raised on the un 1 a firman had 
been granted by the Porte, that the King of Prussia 
was co- ting zealously in the object, and that 
there was now a of uni the Lutheran 
and Anglican churches. Dr Alexander, the pe ren 
—— ba Boral out, — oe, with, _ 
anguage among whom he was to live, 
as well as with classical lan The lo al 
authorities could not and durst not authorise the 
building of a Christian church; they could not 
insure protection to a Christian congregation. 
believed that no converts would be made: the Jews 
of that country were zealously attached to their 
own religion ; and as to the Mussulmans, he had seen 
in Palestine more Christians professing Mshometan- 
ism than Mahometans converted to Christianity. 
Sir R. H. Inglis defended the acquirements and 
character of Dr Alexander, and said that it was no 
reproach to him that he was of Jewish descent, see- 
ing that the first bishop of Jerusalem was St James. 
Here a motion was made that the House be counted ; 
but as exactly forty members were present, Sir R. H. 
lis continued his speech. He gt of the 
city a 
; and reed on 


xander addressed to 


Nothing — rap I the Porte 
unreasonable, in giv permission to 
of the —. . in Jerusalem, 
exaggeration had been used with res 
ect. After some remarks from Mr 
almerston, Dr Bowring withdrew his 


ALLotmEnt or Wasts Lanv.—Mr W. Cowper then 
brought forward his motion for a select committee 
inquire into the propriety of setting apart a portion 
of all waste lands which shall be enclosed by act of 

arliament, to be let out in small allotments to the 
ants poor of the district, and also into the best 
mode of effecting the same. Sir James Graham 
thought that the course pro was a more safe 
N proposal of a bill. After a short con- 
versation the appointment of the committee was 


Lord As 2 — vledged the 

unukrox y w re- 
solution which, upon Lord Brougham's motion, their 
lordships had adopted, i 
negotiations which had to treaty of Wash- 
ington, in a short and temperate speech. 

Lord Broveua™ laid on the table of the house a 
bill for the more effectual suppression of the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa. Its provisions were 
directed to three objects, to prevent the buying and 
selling of slaves with plantations, by putting a stop 
to the trade in articles which were necessary to the 
maintenance of slavery; to prevent joint stock com- 


ies from dealing in slaves by similar indirect 
— ny Fo trapping on the coast of Africa, 
by the establishment of a more effectual mode of try- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ An Englishman,” and A Minister,“ declined for want 


of room. | 

“ A Brother Nonconſormist next week, if possible. 

1% . And H. H.“ under consideration. 

„J. T. Hoxton.” We cordially thank him for his sym- 
pathies, but the letter is scarcely suitable for publica- 
tion. 

‘J, Lignum.” We are unable to furnish the required 
information. 


„An Observer of the Signs of the Times declined with 
thanks. 


The communication entitled “ The Genealogy of the 
Church of England declined for want of room. 
„A Nonconſormist, next week. 


„T. Islip.” Yes, in each case. 


“T. P. Savill.” The most likely place to procure the in- 
formation would be the Congregational Almanac. 


Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 
For 7 lines ee Od. For 10 lines 3 Od. 
For every additional line 4d. 
For a half column £1 5s.| For a column . . £2 Os. 
„%% Advertisements from the country must be accom- 
ied by a post-office order, or reference for payment 
in London. 


Orders for the Nonconformist are received at the office, 
and by all booksellers and newsvendors. The terms of 
subscription, if paid in advance, are £1 6s. per annum. 
All communications for the Editor should be addressed 
to the office, No. 4, Crane court, Fleet street. 
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The Ponconformist. 
LONDON: WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 1843. 


SUMMARY. 


BRAVELY done, Nottingham! The sun of your 
glory, which but now was concealed behind black 
clouds, has emerged in splendour. Eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four electors, banded together to 
strike a blow for their own and their country’s 
freedom, deserve the triumph which they have 
achieved. They will have a nation’s silent but not 
less fervent thanks. We are sure they have ours. 
To them belongs the honour of returning to parlia- 
ment the first member elected to represent com- 
plete suffrage principles. May he prove worthy of 
the noble cause to which, and to which alone, he 
owes his seat! We tender our heartiest congratula- 
tions to all parties who have contributed to brin 
about this really important result—to each and a 
who recorded their votes in favour of Mr Gisborne 
to Mr Vincent, whose high-toned eloquence did 
so much to awaken and keep alive a right spirit— 
and, not least, to Mr Beggs, the secretary of the 
Complete Suffrage association, whose unflinching 
adherence to the cause he has espoused, has been 
rewarded by the extrication of Nottingham from 
the meshes of whig intrigue. This day, two years 
ago, the Nonconformist was first launched. It is 
scarcely eighteen months since the first article on 
complete suffrage was written; and now on this, 
our second anniversary, we are honoured in being 
able to shake hands with Nottingham, for giving 
the earliest practical result to our labours. We 
are conscious, fully conscious, of the small share of 
the success fairly attributable to us. Nevertheless, 
we are proud of having originated a movement 
which has already grown to such strength, and 
we are thankful that, in the midst of many dis- 
couragements and much obloquy, we meet with 
some passages which, like the Nottingham elec- 
tion, serve to cheer our occasionally flagging 


W * 
or shall we pass by in silence, Durham Dur- 
ham, “ where” said Lord (then Harry) Brougham, 
“the clergy swarm an’ it were the very patrimony 
of St Peter.” We are glad that, in that city, the 
strength of reformers was undivided; that the ad- 
vocates of corn-law repeal and complete suffrage 
could consistently unite in support of the same 
man. It will not be our fault if it be not always 
thus. The free traders who give honest proof of 
attachment to our principles will find in us no ob- 
struction to their success. We have no wish to 
give the go-by to “ total repeal,” but neither, if 
we can prevent it, shall others give the go-by to 
complete suffrage. We seek representation. We 
ask not for men professing erelusively our princi- 
ciples—we want not such—we will not support 
such. But neither will we receive nor support — 
whatever may be their creed, who 3 a frank 
avowal of the great truth we advocate. Wherever 
candidates, holding at once the doctrines of com- 
plete parliamentary reform and unfettered trade, 
stand forward to solicit the confidence of electors, 
there the whole strength of the earnest liberals ma 
be united. Such was the case at Durham. Mr 
Williams, who, in the absence of any reformin 
* wed — ae on r 28 
su prinei ving received from Mr Bright 
a — —— of his intention to support dow in 
parliament, instantly withdrew. ‘The issue was 
comparative success; for Mr Bright’s position on 
the poll, considering that he was a stranger at 
— e. did not — * field af the 
eleven our, may properly regarded as 
triumphant. 

The revenue accounts, publi since our last 


number, satisfactory as they may appear to a 


finance minister, tell no very flattering tale of our 
social comfort, nor of our commercial prosperity. 
In the excise, the truest test of the first, there 1s 
on the year a decrease of £1,059,093, on the 
quarter of £1,788. In the customs, a sort of rough 
barometer of the last, there is on the year a decrease 
of £1,076,336, on the quarter of £275,516. In 
the stamps, there is a decrease on the year of 
£146,790; in the taxes, of £146,082; and on the 

uarter of £6,261 and £8,055 respectively. Under 
the head “ Miscellaneous” there is an increase of 
£425,969 on the year, and on the quarter of 
£218,363, of which the Sycee silver, wrested from 
the Chinese, forms an important item. The income 
tax adds to the revenue for the year £2,456,288, 
and for the quarter £1,885,232. The total increase 
on the year is £714,983, and on the quarter 
£1,748,945. The result will be the temporary 
relief of government from financial embarrassments, 
and hence increased hopelessness in pushing to a 
successful issue projects of commercial reform. The 
immense breadth of wheat sown in this country 
during the autumn, and present prospects of an 
abundant harvest, together with the further opera- 
tion of the new tariff, will, in a short time, bring 
down the price of provisions considerably lower 
than they are now; and anti-corn-law agitation, as 
all must be aware, is considerably impeded by the 
prevalence of low prices. Sir Robert Peel has 
now got most of the supplies; and, in all probability, 
within a few weeks aher the Easter holidays, the 
members of the legislature will be dismissed to 
pursuits which they understand far better than 
framing laws for the government of a great people. 

The overland mail has brought news from China 
and India. Tranquillity is maintained in the for- 
mer, and the negotiations are proceeding without 
interruption. In India, that best of Christians, 
according to the testimony of Sir Robert Peel, the 
governor-general, Lord Ellenborough, to whom 
the thanks of both Houses have been voted, having 
withdrawn the army from Affghanistan, has, by 
way we suppose of keeping them in exercise, com- 
mitted, at a terrible expense of blood, as cool and 
bare-faced a robbery upon the Ameers of Scinde as 
ever wolf inflicted upon lamb. Can no plan be de- 
vised for giving a moral and religious education to our 
rulers? If public funds must be employed for 
instructing ignorant minds, and reforming vicious 
hearts, might we not begin by establishing a nor- 
mal aud be imbuing statesmen with some of the 
first and most elementary precepts of Christianity ? 
A correspondent has reminded us of the declara- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, that men who are 
over scrupulous in matters of conscience have no 
business in the army; and Sir Robert Peel himself, 
at an early period of the present session, solemnly 
deprecated the danger of measuring our national 
policy by the maxims and standard of revealed 
truth. Doubtless both are right, at least in the 
aristocratic sense of that term: but, if they be right, 
what hypocrisy is it to put on a semblance of con- 
cern for the 8 instruction of the poor; and 
what utter infatuation for any elass of men to con- 
cede the propriety of devolving so serious a re- 
sponsibility upon the government. 

And now for parliament. As noticed in the post- 
script of our last number, Lord Ashley, on Tuesday 
1 pre brought forward his motion on the sub- 
ject of the opium trade with China. ‘The speech of 
the noble lord, which was one of unusual length, 
detailed facts and opinions, constituting together a 
mass of evidence to which there is no reply—that 
the smuggling of opium into China inflicts an appal- 
ling curse upon the Chinese, scattering among 
them the seeds of idiocy, disease, and death—that 
it demoralises our own countrymen—that it im- 
pedes the progress of sound trade—and that it en- 
dangers pacific relations between ourselves and 
“the celestial empire.” Unfortunately, Lord Ashley 
suffered himself to he choused out of his motion by 
the dexterity of Sir Robert Peel, who said that, if 
carried, it would embolden the Emperor of China 
to refuse the legalisation, by treaty, of the trade in 
opium. Our own view of this question we may give 
in few words. A direct attempt, by our own govern- 
ment, to prohibit trade in this or any other article 
with foreign nations, we deem to be impolitic, be- 
cause we are certain it would be unsuccessful; and 
to involve a principle of interference, which once 
admitted, may be carried to any conceivable extent. 
But we think that it is due to the interests of the 
whole country, and of humanity itself, that traders 
in this baneful drug should be made to incur and 
to feel the whole danger of their odious traffic. 
The government monopoly of the growth of opium 
in India should instantly be put down — not 
a poppy should be sown under the sanction, or 


g {for the advantage of “the 2 that be.“ 
hi 


Notice should be given to the Chinese authorities 
that they are at perfect liberty to deal, hereafter. 
is er wisdom or their severity may think fit, 
with every smuggler captured and convicted, with- 
out exposing to risk the amicable relations of the 
two empires. Every armed merchantman found 
on that coast should be dealt with as piratical; and 
if contraband trade is carried on, those engaged in 
it should feel that they must do so, deprived of all 
means of self-protection, and without hope of pro- 


tection from their own government. Such measures, 


we imagine, would stay the 


e- but when 
money 18 concerned what hope is there of getti 


our rulers to act upon maxims of internationa 


morality. 

On Thursday evening Mr Charles Buller t 
on his motion for a system of extensive colonisa- 
tion. His speech, which also was u long one, was 
elaborately composed, able, comprehensive, mode- 
rate in tone, but reaching often to considerable 
heights of eloquence. Mr Sharman Crawford sub- 
mitted an amendment, which he supported by a 
train of close argument, and by a mass of statisti- 
cal information. The emigration and allotment 
schemes are kindred in character; the last, in our 
judgment, being immensely superior in almost 
every respect to the first—subject to fewer difficul- 
ties, and promising superior and more immediate 
advantages. Neither of them, however, can be 
regarded in any other light than as palliatives of 
the national disease; and, in the absence of free 
trade, would not sensibly improve the prospects of 
the country. Both proceed upon the principle 
that it is the duty of government to find employ- 
ment for the people—a principle we hold to be 
utterly unsound. Schemes of this character usually 
absorb an immense capital, generate a system of 
jobbing, create a large amount of patronage, and 
finally tend to bring directly within the power of 
civil rulers, the 1 of whom civil rulers are only 
the servants. ere government to conſine its at- 
tention to the 1 of life, liberty, and pro- 
perty—were all exclusive privileges abolished, and 
all monopolies swept away—were political inter- 
ference with social arrangements utterly and for 
ever to cease—capital and labour would mutually 
adjust themselves, and would speedily find out the 
best modes of realising the largest amount of good. 
It will be seen that Lord Stanley, opposing Mr 
Sharman Crawford’s amendment, got rid of Mr 
Buller’s proposition by moving the previous ques- 
tion. His speech was an effective one, and proved 
to the conviction of every unbiased judgment that 
extensive emigration does not promise much for 
the extrication of the country from its present 
On Friday night the H hiefl 

n Friday night the House was chiefly e 

in voting the supplies. On the estimate of 229850 
for national education in Ireland, several Irish 
members expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
plan, on the ground that it did not deal fairly with 
the established church of that country. Lord 
Eliot defended the system, urging that the Roman 
catholics were eighty per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion; and it was a great point gained, that they 
had consented to accept the education offered to 
them by the state. Sir R. Peel’s argument was 
equally logical, and throws oe upon the odious 
hypocrisy concealed under all this pretended con- 
cern for national education. He did not think it 
at all followed, that because the commissioners re- 
commended the principle of a compromise under 
the peculiar circumstances of such a population as 
the Irish, that the same principle would be equally 
applicable in England; that is to say, in plain 

nglish, though a majority of those in England 
who will come within the influence of this new 
Factories bill are dissenters, he does not think them 
entitled to those exemptions from the control of 
the state church, which are conceded to the Roman 
catholics of Ireland. And why not? The past 
history of dissent will, we think, furnish the answer. 
Next came an estimate of £2,000 for professorshi 
in the two universities, to which Hume ob- 
jected on the ground that dissenters were excluded 
from those establishments. The vote was of course 
passed. The annual grants for Maynooth college, 
with Mr Plumptre’s usual protest, and for the 
British museum, concluded the business of the 
evening. On Monday the Registration of Voters 
bill was, after a lengthened discussion on the various 
debatable points that had been discussed > 
various readings, read a third time and passed. The 
Ecclesiastical Courts bill then followed. Its second 
reading was strongly 1 by Sir R. Inglis and 
Mr Jervis, seconded by Colonel Sibthorp, who de- 
signated the bill as “ a complete humbug, and Doc- 
tors’ Commons job.” On the question of an ad- 
journment of the debate, the affirmative was carried. 

The motion of Lord Brougham in the house of 
Lords on Friday night, for a vote of thanks to Lord 
Ashburton, on account of the Washington treaty, 
was prefaced by one of the ex-chancellor’s most 
erratic speeches. ‘To the object of that motion we 
cannot object; in the terms of the treaty itself we 
profess our concurrence; and the propriety of 
giving thanks to a peace-maker rather than warriors 
strongly commends itself to our judgment. But 
the speech did little to recommend Lord Ashbur- 
ton, and far less to add credit to Lord Brougham. 
The courtliness of its tone, its sneering allusions to 
democracy, aud even its rebuke, although merited, 
of the American press, came anything but grace- 
fully out of the mouth of Lord Brougham. The 

rove the core of the man to be utterly unsoun 
They show that his mind has never yet been 
anchored to any great substantial principle of truth. 
Ministers acquiesced in the motion, and thanks were 
accordingly voted ; and Lord Brougham, having 


achieved his triumph over the with whom 
he was formerly — 3 up his trunk, 
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and will set off for Paris to-morrow, leaving be- 
hind him but few regrets for his departure. 

In conclusion, we have one word to say * e 
ing ourselves. It had been our intention to 2 
given a short connected series of 5 on the 
subject of government education. ~~ ~ es 
have but very imperfectly executed. ye feel the 
impracticability, with Sir James Gratam e measure 
lying before us, and in the midst of an agitation 
more extensive and more exciting than the country 
has known for some years, to pursue the question 
with that calmness which so great a matter re- 
quires. It is our wish, moreover, to examine, even 
to its very roots, the principle upon which is based 
the duty of government to afford even secular edu- 
cation to its subjects. We propose, therefore, to 
postpone the systematic elucidation of our views 
until the fate of this Factories bill has been decided. 
We may then take up the entire subject, apart from 
the heat of present encounter. We shall continue 
to comment on affairs in connexion with it, as they 
turn up from day to day, but a regular argumenta- 
tive view of this great question we must, in fairness 
to ourselves and to our readers, reserve until the 
bustle of agitation has passed by. 

THE WAY TO SUCCESS. | 

THE fruit of the policy we have uniformly, in 
this journal, recommended to the friends of com- 

lete suffrage begins at length to develop itself. 

e can have no objection to that extensive and 
national agitation of the truth which aims at the 
enlightenment of all classes, at the diffusion of 
sound political truth, and at the fostering of vir- 
tuous political feeling throughout the empire. Such 
an agitation there can be no doubt will lend a re- 
flex influence at the moment, and in the place, at 
which it is sought to convert opinion into act. But 
we believe that this is not the shortest way to ulti- 
mate success. The end proposed may be accom- 
plished by means which are less expensive in 
character, and still more certain in result. By 
making every operation tell upon a definite spot— 
by giving to it a practical character—and by urging 
it with all the — which well-economise 
strength will admit of—whilst we seem to under- 
take less, we perform more; and, by a series of single 
victories, raise the hopes and nerve the spirits of 
our best friends in proportion as we strike dismay 
into the ranks of our enemies. For this reason 
we have strenuously advocated the policy of se- 
curing electoral organisation, in preference to that 
of attempting the formation of general public 
opinion. By promptitude, decision, and well- 
directed effort, we may thus gain what we want in 
popularity, and in alliance with political party. 

he recent election at Nottingham illustrates 
and confirms our position. Attempting a consti- 
tuency, we have achieved a rs triumph. 
Inflexible adherence to principle, determination to 
put up a complete suffrage candidate at all hazards, 
agitation of the town with a view to a practical 
result, carelessness as to what might be the move- 
ments or what the counsels of party men, judicious 
organisation, and earnest activity given at the right 
moment, have wrought out a victory, the moral 
effects of which upon other constituencies it is not 
easy to over estimate. To all the accusations 
brought against us from time to time, of splitting 
up the reform interest by over-weening dogmatism, 
we may safely point to Nottingham for an unan- 
swerable reply. Concession to the whig party 
would, it is plain, have damaged the reputation for 
consistency of the complete suffragists, whilst it 
would have failed to secure the return of a reform- 
ing candidate. Sir George Larpent would have 
created no enthusiasm in his favour; and Mr Gis- 
borne owes his seat exclusively to the strong moral 
power of complete suffrage principles. The people 
can anticipate no splendid result of their exertions 
until they have utterly severed themselves from 
both factions of the aristocracy. 

The policy of complete suffragists is now, we 
imagine, sufficiently plain. They must contest 
every vacancy, regardless alike of the probability 
of the issue, and of the inconvenience they ma 
thereby occasion to the pseudo-liberals of the day. 
The benefits of a systematic course, such as that we 
recommend, are not to be measured by the number 
of members we are able to return. Save for its 
influence upon the public mind, it matters but 
little as yet whether such contests be successful or 
otherwise. The grand point to be secured—a 
point which this course will infallibly reach, is to 
produce certain conviction upon the minds of our 
leading politicians, that there exists but one road 
to the house of Commons for those professing 
liberal sentiments, and that that road lies through 
the door of complete suffrage. We are well aware 
that a determination to act upon this course will 
call down upon us the indignant denunciation of 
the Reform club; for from the moment when it is 
adopted, their occupation will be gone. We do 
not hide from ——— the prospect of stirring up 

the fiercest wrath of whig journalists, both metro- 
politan and provincial, inasmuch as we are able to 
foresee, in common with them, that this inflexible 
line of policy will entirely destroy the power of the 
party whom they serve. But we contend that, for 
the earnest advocates of complete representation, 


no middle path can be entered 7 with rational 
hopes of success. The individuality of the move- 
ment must at all hazards be preserved. It is of the 
utmost importance that all men should feel that it 
is a thing which cannot be moulded to subserve 
their purposes, and which must be met either with 
open hostility or with entire acquiescence. 

We are most anxious that in every borough in 
the empire suitable preparation should be forth- 
with made to put forward, at the first vacancy, a 
candidate heartily espousing the principles of the 
Union. In every borough there probably exists a 
small nucleus about which strength may hereafter 
gather itself. A few right-minded men, banded 
together by attachment to the common cause, may 
easily in each place set on foot amovement, having for 
its object the diffusion of information amongst the 
electors; a periodical canvass of the constituency ; 
the framing of a skeleton organisation, which upon 
the most sudden emergency may be brought to act 
with promptitude and vigour; and the invitation 
and introduction of suitable candidates, who, when 
the moment for action arrives, may be ready at 
once to take the field. This work, we say, should 
be entered upon forthwith. An immediate and 
simultaneous movement in this direction will do 
more to advance the cause than all the arguments 
that the profoundest genius can invent, or all the 
persuasion which the highest eloquence can em- 
ploy. The very attitude of determination into 
which the friends of the cause would herein be 
seen to put themselves, would strike a panic 
throughout the hosts of the people’s foes. This, 
more than anything else, * gain for us a re- 
spectable attention even in the present parliament. 
It is the shortest way to the judgment of corrupt 
representatives. It is the most efficient plan of 
agitation which wit of man can devise. Let it be 
stented, and worked with encrgy and skill, and a 
new face will instantly be put upon the cause of 
the people. 

Let it be borne in mind that when elections 
occur the issue is far oftener decided by prompti- 
tude than by mere opinion. When a party is 
already in the field, it is sure to draw after it a 
train, and that a tolerably numerous one, of men 
holding sentiments only approaching to, and not 
entirely identical with, those of the occupant of the 
ground. The votes of hundreds are secured by 
the simple fact that a man is already there to 
solicit them. The larger portion of electors 
scarcely know their own minds. They follow in 
the wake of whatever goes before them. They 
leave others to originate, and think their duty done 
when they record their suffrage in favour of the 
man who comes nearest to their own views. ‘There 
is an immense mass of listlessness and indecision, 
which is quite as ready to add weight to a suffrage 
movement as to a movement of a more party 
character. It is for us to govern the current by 
marking out its course. One determined mind 
frequently influences a whole constituency. Vacil- 
lation is always glad to ally itself with something 
positive, to save itself from the trouble and hesita- 
tion implied in the change of choice. A thousand 
men may debate for weeks whether they ought or 
ought not to put down a nuisance in the neigh- 
bourhood. It requires but one of their number to 
go forth for the purpose of accomplishing it, and 
all the rest will follow mechanically. 
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THE STORM AND [TS DIRECTION. 


THE Factories bill has produced quite a tornado 
in the dissenting world. The storm is becoming 
erfectly terrific, and were there but some control- 
ing mind to guide it, might be turned to perma- 
nently beneficial account. Oh! that there were at 
this moment a Milton, who, high above the whirl- 
wind of mere passion, might lift the calm, persua- 
sive, dignified voice of reason, and might let drop 
upon minds, awakened to new life, some of those 
seeds of immortal truth, which he, the sublime 
bard, knew better than any uninspired mortal how 
to enunciate! Oh! that there were men standing 
in the high places of society, and deemed fit to 
utter oracles to those who congregate below, to 
warn the thousands of now earnest but ill-counseled 
nonconformists against the danger of conceding, 
even for the sake of conciliating our direst foes, the 
smallest semblance of a true principle; and so to 
sway the present movement, as that its rushing 
energies might pour down in one overwhelming 
torrent upon priestism itself, not as seen only in 
this bill, but in every form! The truth is, the 
dissenters of all denominations feel themselves to 
have already compromised their principles by past 
acceptance of government money for religious 
education, and they are consequently seriously 
hampered now in giving free expression to their 
thoughts and 5e 2g We advise them at once 
we earnestly implore them, in the name of civil 
and religious freedom—to give to the winds, if 
need be, their reputation for consistency. In this 
hour of darkness and of trial, we conjure them, as 
they must long since have repented, now frankly 
to confess. t them confess that they have 


hitherto been misled—that benevolent intentions 


had hood-winked their judgment—and let them, as 
honest, earnest men, catching the spirit of their 
forefathers of the sixteenth century, enter into 


. 


“solemn league and covenant” to put down, in 
this land, the mother of this legislative monster— 
“black prelacy”—or perhaps we may rather say, a 
political church. Nine months since we told dis- 
senters that they never would be able to resist the 
encroachments of the dominant priesthood until 
they were brought to fight the battle of principle. 
Happy are we in observing that we stand not alto- 
gether alone. The Metropolitan Collegiate asso- 
ciation, and public meetings of dissenters at Man- 
chester, Bradford, Derby, Stoke Newington, and 
elsewhere, have boldly and unequivocally entered 
their protest against the right of the civil magis- 
trate to meddle with the og On education of 
subjects. Let others take this high ground. The 
blood of dissenters is up. Woe be to them who 
suffer it to cool again, until this ardour has been 
turned to some account on behalf of truth! 


WHIG VERSUS TORY EDUCATION 
SCHEME. 


On Tuesday, Lord John Russell laid on the table 
of the house of Commons, his promised resolutions 
on the subject of education, and which he proposes 
to bring on for discussion.after Easter. They are 
as follows :— 

‘1, That in any bill for the promotion of education in 
Great Britain, by which a board shall be authorised to 
levy, or cause to be levied, parochial rates, for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of schools, provision ought to be 


made for an adequate representation of the rate-payers 
of the parish in such board. 


„ 2. That the chairman of such board ought to be 
elected by the board itself. 
“3. That the holy scriptures, in the authorised ver 


sion, should be taught in all schools established by any 
such board. 


„ 4. That special provision should be made for cases 
in which Roman catholic parents may object to the in- 


struction of their children in the holy scriptures in such 
schools. 


“5. That no other books of religious instruction should 
be used in such schools unless with the sanction of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the concur- 
rence of the committee of privy council for education. 

6. That, in order to prevent the disqualification of 
competent schoolmasters on religious grounds, the books 
of religious instruction, other than the holy bible, intro- 
duced into the schools, should be taught by the clergy- 
man of the parish, or some person appointed by him, to 
the children of parents who belong to the established 
church, or who may be desirous that their children 
should be so instructed. : 


“7. That all children taught in such schools should 
have free liberty to resort to any Sunday school, or any 


place of religious worship which their parents may ap- 
rove. 
we 8. That any school connected with the National 
School society, or the British and Foreign School society, 
or any Protestant Dissenters’ school, or any Roman 
catholic school, which shall be found upon inspection to 
be efliciently conducted, should be entitled, by license 
from the privy council, to grant certificates of school at- 


tendance, for the purpose of employment in factories of 
children and young persons. 

“9, That, in the opinion of this House, the committee 
of Privy Council for education ought to be furnished with 
means to enable them to establish and maintain a suffi- 
cient number of training and model schools in Great 
Britain. 


„10. That the said committee ought likewise to be 
enabled to grant gratuities to deserving schoolmasters, 
and to afford such aid to schools established by voluntary 
contributions, as may tend to the more complete instruc- 
tion of the people in religious and secular knowledge, 
while at the same time the rights of conscience may be 
respected.“ 

This, then, is the rival scheme to be set up against 
that of Sir James Graham : and which is pronounced 
by the Chronicle to be worthy of the reputation 
of Lord John Russell, whose whole life has been 
devoted to extending and consolidating the civil 
and religious liberties of his country,” and to be “ at 
once comprehensive, just, and practical.” We shall 
be content, if the praises of Lord John, in the 
matter of “ plies Fs religious liberty, to say 
nothing about his services in the civil department, 
even until he reached finality, are to be confined to 
the columns of the Chronicle. We are full of fears, 
however, lest even the organ of our Religious 
Freedom society should return to its “ old love,’ 
and that because these resolutions are thore 
of Lord John, and for no other earthly 
reason, should also declare them to be 
“at once comprehensive, just, and practical,’ 
and that from the pages of the “organs of dis- 
sent” will be taken the cue that is to turn the 

resent discussion of the education question away 
rom the point, whether the proposed measure of 
either party is accordant with the true principles 
of religious freedom ; and to fritter down such dis- 
cussion into a contention, simply, whether Lord 
John Russell is not a more liberal statesman than 
is Sir James Graham. If such be the effect, then 
will the purpose of bringing forward these resolu- 
tions be entirely accomplished ; for we see therein 
only the old trick repeated to satiety that when 
men begin to be in carnest, and there is danger of 
their reaching and holding fast to truth—that then 
care is always taken to introduce a contention 
whether one measure is not better than another, in 
order that the fact that both are bad may be lost sight 
of, and so the victory for truth be hindered. We would 
give warning of this present repetition of so stale a 
trick, and beg of our readers not to waste their 
breath and energies in discussing whether the re- 
solutions of Lord John would introduce a system 
less unjust and Jess oppressive than that proposed 
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by the tories; but rather to seize the present golden 
opportunity of excitement among the professed 
friends of religious freedom, and to improve it for 
the furtherance of those principles on which only 
real religious liberty can be based. 

These resolutions come before us at atime when 
our space is so fully occupied, that we have not 
room to dwell upon them. It is obvious, however, 
how entirely they are built upon a denial of the 
truth, that the compulsory teaching of Christianity 
is opposed to its spirit and precepts; how it is 
meant, if need be, to call in aid the constable’s 
staff and the soldier’s bayonet, for the teaching of 
religion even to children. If the details of any 
scheme formed on such a basis were thought by 
us to be worthy of discussion, it would be easy to 
show how the resolutions of Lord John are but a 
piece of sarcasm on Sir James Graham, for unne- 
cessarily exposing the cloven foot ; and that if he 
would only have been content to have pursued the 
religious education of the people on the method 
established when Lord John was home secretary, 
by means of the committee of privy council for 
shecuaes. Sir James would have obtained all the 
purposes and objects of his present measure, and 
avoided the present hubbub. Lord John is unques- 
tionably an over-match for Sir James, in the science 
of humbug. What the latter would do openly and 
avowedly, the former would do covertly, behind 
screens and fences; and would maintain, we think 
also with a good show of reason, that the object 
which both have in view would be better, and for 
a longer time, secured by such means. Sir James, 
avows a plain intention to give the control of the 
district boards of education to a clerical chairman. 
Lord John, would have the chairman elected by 
the Board, and “ that provision ought to be made 
for the adequate representation of the rate payers.” 
What is meant by adequate? We fear Lord John 
does not mean that the rate payers should elect the 
whole, or even a majority of the board; and if so, 
what have we here but a seeming to do that which 
is not intended to be done? What use in having 
the rate payers represented at all, if they may not 
elect a NN if they will it? Sir James will 
openly allow a Puseyite priest to train the minds 
of the children for the reception of his slavish 
principles. Lord John thinks this may be more 
safely left to be done in a way which shall be 
“ sanctioned by the Archbishop of York or Canter- 
bury, with the concurrence of the committee of 
council for education ;” both agreeing that the 
only persons to be admitted into the schools for 
the teaching of religious knowledge shall be state 
45 or some person appointed by them; 

th have “a short and easy way” with those chil- 
dren whose parents may object to the teaching of 
religion at such hands—viz., that they shall not be 
taught any religion at all; and both insist that 
men shall pay, by rate or tax, for the teaching of 
that religion to the children of others, which they 
will not allow to be taught to their own. 

It is curious to observe who this Committee of 
‘Privy Council for Education consists of. Why, 
Sir James Graham himself, as the successor of Lord 
John Russell, is from official position, one of its 
most influential members; and he has for col- 
leagues, Lord Wharncliffe, Duke of Buccleuch, 
Earl of Ripon, Lord Granville Somerset, Lord 
Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr Goulburn. We 
are disposed to unite with Lord John in the asto- 
nishment which we think is expressed in his resolu- 
tions, that the interests of the church, and of 
Puseyism too, should not be considered safe in 
such keeping; and where, because of such security, 
he would have them remain. 

How carefully this Committee of Privy Council 
for Education fulfils its duties, is well evinced 
by the following extract from its instructions 
to the inspectors of schools :— 

In the case of schools connected with the national 
church, the inspectors will inquire, with special care, 
how far the doctrines and principles of the church are 
instilled into the minds of the children—whether church 
accommodation of a sufficient extent is provided for 
them—whether the catechism and the liturgy are ex- 
plained.”’—Minutes of Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, 1840—1, page 5. 

Such are the means of “church extension,” paid 
‘for out of the taxes of our toiling, starving 
people, first introduced, and now again proposed 
to be enlarged and strengthened by the Chronicle's 
~“ consolidator ” of religious liberty; and which we 
grieve, and are ashamed to say, have hitherto been 
acquiesced and shared in, by men who. permitted 
themselves to be lulled into indifference, because 
all this was done in the name of education. We 
hope, however, that the dream is over, and that 
honest men are now awaking to a sense of their 
folly ; and that instead of a confirmation of the de- 
lusion, by means of Lord John’s present resolutions, 
they will only be aroused by them to a considera- 
tion of their first false step; and that they will 
henceforth repudiate all approbation of the Com- 
mittee of Council for Education, and its objects, 
and disdain to touch an atom of its gold. 


We may state that Mr Wordsworth, in conse- 

of communications from Sir Robert Peel and 

e Lord Chamberlain, has accepted the appointment 
of poet laureate. Standard. | 


The Complete Suffrage Mlobemen. 


The usual weekly meeting of the council was held 
at the office of the Union, Waterloo street, Birming- 
ham, on Monday, the 10th inst, when the following 
business was transacted :— 

Resolved—“ That the Seoretary be requested to 
write to the Rev. T. Spencer, to thank him for his 
permission to the council to adopt the tract entitled 
‘The People’s Rights, and How to Get Them, as one 
of their tracts.“ 

Resolved—‘“ That the thanks of the council be 
presented to the Rev. J. E. Giles, of Leeds, for the 
fearless manner in which he has avowed his attach- 
ment to the principles of this Union, in the very able 
and eloquent lecture recently delivered before the 
association at Leeds ; and that an abridged report of 
it be adopted as one of the tracts of the Union; and 
that an edition of 5,000 be immediately printed.“ 

The Chairman reported that the Nottingham elec- 
tion had terminated in the return of Mr Gisborne, the 
complete suffrage candidate. 

ELECTION EXPENSES. 

That as many electors, who might be anxious to 
advance our principles at parliamentary contests, may 
be deterred by fear of what ure supposed to be the 
necessarily large expenses— 

Resolved —“ That the Secretary be desired to 
forward, to our correspondents in parliamentar 
boroughs, the following account of the whole leg 
expenses of Henry Vincent's contest for the borough 
of Tavistock : viz.— 


Hire of room 1 

. . fornomination.... 1 1 0 

For * ny e R ee ge 
Hung 1 

Mace bearers ...... ee ee 
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DURHAM ELECTION. 
The following lettter from Mr Williams was read: 
„ RESPECTED Sir—I received yours. The course I 
took, and the reason for it, will appear in the Noncon- 


Jormist. I agreed to retire on condition of Mr Bright 


(who was a candidate) declaring himself willing to sup 
port our principle. He did so, not only privately, but in 
his address on his nomination. The show of hands was 
unanimously in favour of him. Seeing this, I took occa- 
sion to observe, ‘ Nuw you are returned by the people ; 
to-morrow, not improbably, you will be rejected by the 
electors.’ I also observed to several of his friends that 
the unequivocal declaration of the people’s real senti- 
ments, which they then saw, was a proof of their com- 
petency to exercise, and the policy of extending the 
— to them. He cheerfully admitted the justice 
of the argument, and his friends could not or did not 
object. 

. The result of the election is, Dungannon, the tory, 
is returned by 103 majority, Dungannon having polled 
504; Bright 401. 

J am respectfully yours, 

% Bisho rmouth, April 3. J. WILLIAMS.” 

% Resolved—That this council cordially approves 
of the prompt and able manner in which James Wil- 
liams, of Bishopwearmouth, recently stood forward 
as candidate at the election for the city of Durham, 
and for the sound discretion he exercised in with- 
drawing in favour of John Bright, after that gentle- 
man had announced himself in favour of the prin- 
ciples of complete suffrage.“ 

A letter was read from James Harvey, of Salford, 
requesting 100 cards to be immediately forwarded. 

’ a e following letter from Mr Bontems was then 
rend: 

Dear Sin— The memorials to Mr Byng and Colonel 
Thomas Wood, the members for Middlesex, calling upon 
them to support Mr Sharman Crawford, were forwarded 
to those gentlemen on the 30th of March. Nearly one 
third of the resident electors of the township of New 
Brentford had signed them, and more names would have 
been obtained had we known that the motion would be 
postponed. Very many fricnds to the suffrage movement 
are to be found among the electors of Middlesex; and I 
am happy to find that the government bill for the educa- 
tion of the factory children is likely to increase their 
number. I beg to congratulate the council upon the 
result of the Nottingham election, and also upon that at 
at Durham, which I regard as really a greater victory 
than the one at Nottingham. I wish such men as Mr 
Bright and Mr Cobden would throw themselves heart 
and soul into the suffrage cause. If Mr Sturge should 
be in our neighbourhood in the course of his tour, I think 
a visit from him would do us service. Some very influ- 
ential members of the society of Friends live in this part 
of our county, and we should like to have their co-opera- 
tion. But, above all, pray let us have Mr Vincent when 
next he comes to the metropolis. I am persuaded the 
working men will not be able to resist his powerful and 
eloquent appeals. Would that he were in parliament to 
show a proud and insolent oligarchy what one of the 
people could do. That this will be the case ere long, if 
you continue to contest every borough vacancy that may 
take place, is the earnest hope and confident expectation 


of your obedient servant, 
Brentford, April 7. J. F. BONTEMS. 


SHEFYIELD.—The weekly meeting of the Complete 
Suffrage society was held on Tuesday evening last, 
Mr Hague in the chair. The excellent address just 
issued by the National Complete Suffrage Union was 
read and highly applauded. Mr Beale said, before 
the question of education was resumed, he would 
read a letter which he had received from their gallant 
friend, Colonel Thompson, in answer to the resolu- 
tious passed at former meetings. He was glad Colo- 
nel Thompson was willing to serve the electors of 
Sheffield in parliament, in the event of a vacancy. 
The following is a copy of Colonel Thompson's 


letter: 
„ Blackheath, London, 30th March, 1843. 

“ Sin—On returning from a journey, which has for 
some weeks kept me irom home, I lose no time in ac- 
knowledging your letter of the 16th instant, in which you 
forward tome a resolution of the Sheffield Complete 


Suffrage association, passed at a meeting of the society 


some time previously, and which had been intended to 
de sent to me at an earlier . Should a vacancy 
occur in the representation of their borough, as the asso- 
ciation appears to anticipate, it would give me great 
satisfaction to endeavour to prove myself deserving. of 
the good opinion of me expressed by the resolution in 

uestion. After a faithful and assiduous service in par- 

ament, as demonstrated by having been one of those 
members who had voted on the greatest number of divi- 
sions, and after incurring great expense in defending a 
seat against the parties opposed to all reform, I was, on 
the first opportunity, turned out of parliament by the 
active co-operation of the leading individuals who 
assume to be the guides of the popular cause; partly in 
consequence of the jealousy felt of the practice 1 ‘had 
adopted of communicating weekly with my constituents 
and partly because the honour was done me of voting 
me by anticipation ‘impracticable,’ and not to be trus 
with a plan then in agitation, and subsequently reduced 
to action, for bartering the further progress of reform, 
against a portion of borough and parliamentary interest 
to be divided among the parties to the compact. The 
result of this compact was to bring the tories into power 
again, andis at this moment to paralyse all exertions 
that could tend to a favourable alteration. When the 
country shall have had enongh of this, it is possible the 
proscription which has been laid on me by name, may be 
found removed. And then I shall be most happy to 
secve the constituency of Sheffield, or any other commer- 
cial town which should think me fit to be entrusted with 
its industrial and political interests. 

„J have the honour to be, wi our obedient servant, 


T. PERRONET THOMPSON.” 
“ Mr M. Beale, Secretary of the Complete 


Suffrage assoceation. 
A letter was read from Mr Vincent, announcing his 
intention to lecture in Sheffield next week. The 
discussion on the government plan of education, was 
then resumed, and several spirited speeches delivered 
against the measure by the members. 


LEDS. —On Friday week a lecture was delivered 
in the room of the Complete Suffrage association by 
Mr J. B. O’Brien, on The necessity of all honest 
men, irrespective of party, co-operating for the esta · 
blishment of the just rights of all,” Mr G. King, 
vice-president, in the chair. On Wednesday even- 
ing Mr Glover delivered a lecture On the benefits 
that may reasonably be expected to result from the 
practical adoption of the principles of complete suf- 
trage.“ Arrangements are being made for the soiree 
in connexion with complete s e, to come off on 
Easter Tuesday. Sharman Crawford, Esq., M.P., 
Joseph Sturge, Esq., and Mr Vincent, have signitied 
their intention of being present. In reply to an in- 
vitation, Mr O’Connell said that he should have 
been happy to attend had he not been engaged to 
attend a repeal meeting. 


BucxincHamM.—A lecture explanatory of the prin- 
ciples of the Complete Suffrage union was delivered 
in the notoriously corrupt town of Buckingham on 
Tuesday evening, April 4th, by Mr R. K. Philp. 
The lecture was listened to with marked attention 
by all present, and was heartily cheered throughout. 
The statements that the people are not represented 
in the present house of Commons—that the majority 
of the members of that House are returned by bri- 
bery and intimidation—the necessity of a change in 
the representation, and the right of every man of 
sound mind to a voice in the making of laws he is 
called upon to obey, was ably prove 
turer, and keenly felt by the audience. At the close 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer was carried unani- 
mously. This is the first time the principles of com- 
plete suffrage have been publicly brought before the 
inhabitants of Buckingham. 


Lxesuiz, Firesuire.—A public meeting of the in- 
habitants of this town and neighbourhood was held 
on Wednesday ; Bailie Murdock in the chair. The 
object of the meeting was to petition parliament for 
a repeal of the corn laws, and pass a vote of thanks 
to Mr Cobden. The speeches made on the occasion 
afford a pretty decisive indication of the tendency of 
yublic feeling throughout the country. Mr William 
Tullis, after a few remarks on the injustice of any 
protective system, such as the corn laws, which 
taxed the consumer for the benefit of tne landed 
proprietor, endeavoured to elucidate the mode in 
which political agitation should be conducted. 

„He thought that reformers of all classes should 
frankly state the whole of the changes they deemed to be 
necessary for the well-being of British society; so that, 
having definite ideas on what reforms they wanted, they 
might make common cause with those who sought to 
obtain any one of these objects. It seemed to him to be 
evident that if the advocates of complete suffrage joined 
those who petitioned for no monopoly in trade, in corn, 
or in religion, they would, by acting in this rational 
mode, the sooner attain their equally just claim of no 
monopoly in the franchise. Though he advocated the 
propriety of the whole of these, and even believed that 
complete suffrage would be got before the others, still he 
would be very happy to have free trade first, and to join 
any party in petitioning for it. He trusted, however, 
that the people would scout not only the whi proposal 
of a fixed duty on corn, however small, but all taxation 
of the other articles of food, which was equally unjust in 

rinciple.”’ : 

r J. G. Stuart had great doubts if anything could 
be got from the present House of Commons. They 
seemed to have more sympathy for dogs than for 
their fellow-creatures. They had already spent 
much time in discussing the dog bill, while a House 
could not be mustered to take into consideration the 
Complete Suffrage bill! Still, however, ey must not 
lose heart, but agitate and petition for all desirable 
reforms, so that the country might be kept wice 
awake, to avail itself of any favourable circumstanc: Fy 
for there was no knowing when a new election of the 
House of Commons might take place. Mr P. Bain, 
a chartist, ridiculed the anti-corn-law agitation. The 
Rev. Mr Johnson spoke in favour of free trade, and, 
though favourable to complete suffrage, believ ed that 
the repeal of the corn laws must be casried first. 
After votes of thanks, &c., the meeting separated. 
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FOREIGN. 
1 Canton comes down 

The latest intelligence from Canton — 
to the 2lst of Jenner. In that city tranquillity 
ned. Elepoo, the high imperial commissioner, 
deputed by the Chinese government to conduct the 
commercial negotiations with Sir Henry Pottinger, 
and also appointed commander-in-chief of the forces 
at Canton, arrived at Canton on the 10th of J ny: 
and took up his residence in the city. Ile immediately 

‘sed the Plenipotentiary of his arrival, and some 
apprise Cc enipo * th : wh 
little correspondence took place between them; when 
it was arranged that the first negotiatory conferences 
should be held at Whampoa, about the 21st J anuary. 
As a further proof of the sincerity of the Chinese 

ent, it may be mentioned that, in a recent 

number of the Pekin Gazette, an announcement is 

made that the strongest imperial commands have 

been given to the governors, &c., of the Che Keang, 

Fukeen, and Keangnan provinces, to use their utmost 

endeavours for the maintenance of friendly relations. 
AMERICA. 

The new packet-ship Montezuma has brought in- 
telligence four days later from the United States. The 
news is unimportant. New York had been visited 
with a severe storm, which had caused much damage 
to the shipping. 

Accounts of the 3rd ult. had been received from 
Jeremie (Hayti). The revolutionists had increased, 
and were 12,000 strong. Several regiments of Pre- 
sident Boyer's troops had joined the revolutionists, 
and all communication with Port-au-Prince had been 
cut off. 

A report had been received from Mexico, by way 
of Texas, that the Congress recently broken up by 
the order of Santa Anna had re-assembled at Jalapa, 
and formed a new constitution, containing articles 
declaring that neither Yucatan nor Texas shall be 
invaded, but that negotiations shall be commenced 
for the purpose of inducing them peaceably to return 
to the confederacy. 2,000 soldiers and 14,000 citizens 
had assembled to protect the Congress from the 
central troops, which latter are greatly diminished in 
numbers by desertions resulting trom the want of pay 
and provisions. <A battle had been tought between 
a portion of the government troops and the insurgents, 
in which the insurgents were very successful. 
Another portion of the troops were reported to have 
gone over to the insurgents. A great many citizens 
were under arrest, and business ata stop. But little 
energy appears to be manifested on the part of the 
government forces. 

By another source, information had also been 
received at Bexar, that General Arista had declared 
in favour of the Congress, and would be supported by 
the northern provinces. Both reports were doubted. 


INDIA. 

In the postscript of our last number we gave the 
substance of the telegraphic dispatch in anticipation 
of the overland mail. Since then the mail has ar. 


rived. The intelligence from Bombay is to the Ist 
of March. 


The most important piece of news is a victory ob- 
tained by Major-general Sir Charles Napier over the 
contumacious Ameers of Scinde. The events which 


led to this action are thus recorded by the Bombay 
Times :— 

The first point with us was to have the navigation of the 
Indus made open, free, and without restraint or control. This, 
it appears, was without difficulty arranged. Then came the de- 
mand for a long and valuable strip of territory from Kurrachee 
to the frontiers of Bahawnpore, which was to be made over 
osteusibly, but of course for our own purposes, to the Rajah of 
the latter country. This, likewise, after some discussion was 
acceded to; but the Ameers declined to give up their Shikargurs 
or hunting grounds, which run along the banks, even up to the 
very edge of the river. Now this refusal was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate, inasmuch as for the convenience of tracking we require 
to have the immediate banks quite cleared of jungle. Conceiving, 
rightly enough, that a concession on this point would es pom 
lead to the utter annihilation of their valued hunting grounds, 
the Ameers obsinately refused to yield. Warensued. The 
chiefs of Hyderabad wished to maintain their Shikargurs—we 
desired partially to destroy them in order to promote our com. 
merce to the Indus—the chiefs refused to yield up their territory 
—we made war upon them and took it! Let it be borne in 
mind that they had agreed to every demand but this; that they 
had signed the proposed treaty; and that we had not the shadow 
of a right to make further exactions. We must not look upon 
them as a set of obstinate chieftains, refusing, from sheer 
stupidity, to sign an agreement equally advantageous to both 

rues; nor as people who, influenced by spite, decline a trifling 

avour civilly solicited, and likely to be adequately acknow- 
ledged: they must rather be considered as a weak power in the 
hands of a strong one, bullied into the acceptance of a dishonest 
treaty, and at length roused into resentment by fresh and un- 
merited extortion. The whole of this melancholy affair appears 
to have been the work of Lord Ellenborough; and if the public 
at home only manifest one-half of the indignation respecting it 
that was called forth by the perverted accounts of our first 
Affghan invasion, his lordship will not escape unpunished,” 
he Ameers, finding that they must either sur- 
render their capital and their independence or stake 
their all on the chances of an appeal to arms, re- 
solved on the latter. The British army under Sir 
Charles Napier consisted of 2,500 men; the Ameers 
mustered 22,000. On the 17th a battle took place, 
in which, after a severe engen of three hours, the 
Ameers were totally routed and their troops dis- 
persed, with a loss estimated at 5,000-—1,000 being 
left dead on the field with quantities of stores, am- 
munition, standards, and some treasure. The loss 
of the British troops was considerable, being stated 
at about 250. The Amecrs on the following day sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war. Hyderabad 
was occupied by the conquerors. 

Anarchy continued to prevail in Afghanistan. 
Akhbar Khan is said to be master of Cabul; and his 
father, Dost Mohammed, was proceeding from Lahore 
towards Peshawur, as if to join him. Akhbar Khan 
threatened to invade the province of Peshawur, and 
to take it from the Sikhs; but the good treatment of 


old Dost Mohammed by the latter may prevent that 
invasion. | : 


From Candahar news had been received that Sufter 
Jung had been compelled to quit that city, and seek 
safety in flight. 

Lord Ellenborough arrived at Delhi on the 5th of 
February, with great splendour; a host of native 
chiefs in his train. He was preparing to go to Agra, 
where his presence was considered necessary, not 
only on account of the death of Scindia, the power- 
ful chief of Gwalior, at the age of twenty-seven years 
(to whom an adopted heir, Bhageerut Rao, had been 
named), but also in order to contribute, by various: 
arrangements, to put an end to the disturbances in 
the Bundelcund districts. Among the reports was 
one that the Brahmins cf Somnauth had declined to 
receive the much talked of gates, which they re- 
garded as polluted by their application to a Moham- 
medan’s tomb, and that these celebrated trophies 
were to be sent to another destination. 

The courts-martial on the officers engaged in the 
proceedings at Cabul had terminated in the acquittal 
of all; but, though the verdict of “ Not guilty“ has 
been pronounced for each, the Governor-general, in 
remarking on the verdict in the last case, spoke in 
terms which implied rather consent than absolute 
approval: General Shelton, he said, had not proved 
the existence of instructions which his defence al- 
leged him to have received from General Elphin- 
stone. His personal intrepidity and devotion to the 
service, however, were emphatically admitted. 

Colonel Malcolm left Bombay on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, on board a steamer, in order to deliver the 
ratified treaty to the Plenipotentiary. 
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SPAIN. 


The Spanish Cortes were opened on the 3rd inst 
by the Regent. The usual ceremonies were observed 
on the occasion. The Queen and the Infant, sister 
to the Queen, went in state, accompanied by her 
court and Espartero. Deputations from both houses 
received the royal party, and her Majesty having 
taken her seat on the throne, the Regent read the 
following speech :— 


Gentlemen, Senators, and Deputies—-In seeing you 
assembled round the throne of Isabella II, to co-operate by 
your wisdom and zeal in the accomplishment of legislative 
measures calculated to consolidate the government, I 
cannot but feel the most lively satisfaction, and entertain 
the fond expectation that you will in every respect fulfil 
the duties reserved to the present legislature. 

„ Since the last Cortes ceased to meet, there has oc- 
curred in our relations with the governments of foreign 
nations no notable change. 

As respects our internal situation, I feel pleasure in 
recognising the zeal and uprightness with which the tri- 
bunals and the magistrates generally administer justice, 
notwithstanding the imperfect organisation of the 
judiciary power and the vices of the existing legislation. 
Those difficulties will be remedied by a good organic 
law, and by the desired reform of our codes. The go- 
vernment will, with those views, shortly present to 
you suitable measures for the prompt realisation of that 
reform. 

„The situation of our finances claims the special at- 
tention of the Cortes. Important reforms have been in- 
troduced into the administration, and into the accounts 
of the public revenues, as well as into the system esta: 
blished for the sale of national property; but until the 
means necessary to meet not only the ordinary current 
expenses of the public service and the obligations suc- 
cessively contracted in consequence of the continually in- 
creasing excess of expenditure over the income, be pro- 
vided, the difficulties in the way of a complete and satis- 
factory organisation of that vital branch of the admini- 
stration of the state will daily become greater. 

‘“‘ Independently of the budget which will be submitted 
for your consideration, several projects of law, of which 
the Cortes will consider the utility and propriety, will be 
laid before them, The Cortes are too well aware of the 
importance of the national credit not to lend their power- 
ful support to measures presented to them with a view to 
its improvement. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the penury of the treasury, the navy 
has received assistance which may be appreciated by the 
activity now prevailing in our arsenals, and by the expe- 
ditions which have been seut to different points. 

„Several useful modifications, in an economical point 
of view, would have been made in the army; several had 
been presented to the Cortes, but an unexpected insur- 
rection suddenly paralysed those prudent movements, and 
it was found necessary, in order to repress so great an 
evil, to have recourse to a considerable military force. 
On this occasion, as on all preceding ones, the army was 
a model of subordination and discipline, loyalty, and 
valour. Thanks to its virtues, to the noble and frank co- 
operation of the national guard, the commotion, which 
might have proved so fatal, if it had been suffered to de- 
velop itself, was checked at its origin; and tranquillity 
was completely restored. 

“Under the protection of that tranquillity, and by 
means of the reforms already effected, the material inter- 
ests of the country are assuming daily new consistency. 
Our communications are extending, agriculture and in- 
dustry impart greater activity to our commerce, and 
public instruction is undergoing a considerable ameliora- 
tion. 

“The Jaws, in harmony with the constitution, which 
the government intends submitting to your examination, 
will contribute to improve the administration, to develop 
every branch of the public wealth, to raise the national 
militia, education, wre ge een institutions, to a degree 
becoming the Spanish name. In the meanwhile, I feel 
creat satisfaction in announcing to you that at this mo- 
ment peace, the laws, and order reign throughout the 
whole of the monarchy. 

„The fortunate moment has come when the Cortes 
and the government will find a glorious opportunit 
(which their patriotism will not suffer to escape) of ful- 
filling the wishes of the nation and the duties which we 
owe to the august and youthful princess now seated on 
the throne of her ancestors. Laws which will consolidate 
the state on its basis—laws calculated to open the sources 
of public prosperity, behold, gentlemen senators and 
deputies, that which the country desires, that which is 
worthy and becoming of the nation, and of Queen Isabel 
II. May her Majesty, when assuming the reins of go- 
vernment at the fortunate period now approaching, ex- 
perience no obstacle to her carrying into eRect the 
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ficial measures which her generous mind for the 
nation; may she find in the blessings and the applause 
which she will receive the precious fruit of our labours 
and of our sacrifices.”’ 

The speech was listened to in the most 
silence, and elicited no cheers. The whole of the 
corps diplomatique was present. The absence of th 
Infante Don Francisco de Paula and his family was 
however remarked, and occasioned s . 

It was generally reported in Madrid, that the 
present ministers had placed their resignation at the 
disposal of the Regent, to deprive the enemies of 
the constitution in the new Cortes of any pretence 
for attacking it and his government through them, 
but that nothing was yet settled as to who can 
stay in, or who will relieve them.” It was likewise 
said that M. Cortina had declared himself in stron 
terms against the ministry. Other reports — 
that Cortina, Chacon, and Sancho, would form 
of a new ministry, but it was generally understood 
that no change would take place until about the 20th 
of the month, when the Chambers should be regu- 
larly constituted. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 

The arrival of Mr George Thompson in India has 
been hailed with much enthusiasm, and this able 
and eloquent speaker has already had frequent op- 

rtunities for the display of his peculiar talents. 

e appears to be industriously engaged in the ac- 
quisition of such information as is required to fit 
him for a useful advocate of the rights and interests 
of the people of India. 

Voicano.—A volcano of a novel kind has broken 
out in the neighbourhood of K hatte, in Silesia. 
For twenty years a slow fire, which occasioned no 
alarm, has burnt in the coal mines of that district ; 
but recently it has shot out immense volumes of 
flames, which threatened destruction to the sur- 
rounding buildings, and to the vast forests of the 
country. A steam engine has been established for 
the purpose of discharging water into the mines; 
but this machine had been in action, at the last ab- 
counts, for seventy-two hours without producing 
any effect. 

Care or Goop Hopr.—-The Cape of Good Hope 

apers are of the 10th of February, received by her 
Majesty's ship Druid, which touched at that port on 
her passage homeward with treasure from China, 
and these state the satisfactory settlement of the dis- 
turbances in the territory beyond the north-eastern 
boundary. Colonel Hare, it appears, has had an in- 
terview with the leading farmers, who have con- 
sented to recognise British supremacy, and he is 
shortly to return to Graham's town with his troo 
leaving at Phillipolis about 200 men, as a preventive 
corps, should any further feeling of insubordination 
be manifested. From the conferences between Col. 
Hare and the representatives of the farmers of Phil- 
lipolis and its neighbourhood, the disposition to 
create a commotion in the country has, it seems, 
arisen from some disagreement between the border 
aborigines and the Boers, which led to the circula- 
tion of various reports of the designs of the govern- 
ment upon the property they have acquired during 
their years of unmolested occupation. The Boers 
say they have never thought of any hostile move- 
ment, except in self-defence, and were ~~ pre- 
pared to exercise it, should aggression made, 
either by the colonial troops or the natives them- 
selves. 

Tne EartuQuakre IN THE West Inpizs.—Intelli- 
ence from Gaudaloupe has been received by the brig 
ictor, Captain sea which has just arrived at 

Havre. This vessel left Pointe-a-Pitre on February 
23, and the information she brings unfortunately 
confirms in every particular the sad details already 
laid before the public. A committee composed of M. 
Leger, the deputy mayor, and four influential in- 
habitants, had been charged with the task of dis- 
covering the exact number of the dead. Two registers 
were opened at the mairie, one for the free population, 
and the other for the slaves. It is believed that the 
number is from 5,600 to 6,000. Orders were given 
to construct on the quays wooden sheds, to receive 
goods as they arrived, on payment of one per cent. 
on their value. A committee was appointed to inquire 
into the losses of registers, papers, and minutes in the 
sevcral departments of the marine, interior, justice, 
register-offices and mortgage, customs, auctioneers, 
and notaries. <A potion, made of Peruvian bark and 
gentian, was pa fats to be delivered in proper 
quantities to the soldiers and sailors working at the 
ruins, to guarantee them as much as possible: against 
the effects of the noisome atmosphere. Officers 
were appointed to give to private persons as much 
wood as could be spared for erecting temporary sheds 
and houses, the price thereof to be paid at a future 
period, 
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DOMESTIC. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Tue AntI-cORN-LAW Leacug.—The fourth weekly 
mecting of the Anti-corn-law League took place in 
Drury lane theatre, on Wednesday evening last. 
The attendance of the people was fully as great as 
on the three preceding oceusions, There were present 
ab out a dozen members of parliament-——Sir J. Owen, 
Sir J. 8. Lillie, Admiral Dundas, &c., Kc. Ihe 
chairman, Mr G. Wilson, delivered a lon address, 
and was followed by J. Hume, Esq., M. B., J. Bro. 
therton, Esq., M.P., T. M. Gibson, Esq., M.P., and 
J. Bright, 3 of Rochdale. The speeches, and 
particularly that of the latter, who recorded the 
result of the sudden opposition which had been got 
up to Lord D et the cathedral city of Dur- 
ham, were loudly cheer 

1 AT * Mansion Horsz.— The Lord 


Mayor entertained Sir Robert Peel and a distin- 


guished party at a banquet in the Egyptian hall of 
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the Mansion house, on Wednesday. Among the 
company, which numbered one hundred and fifty, 
were the Lord Chancellor and several of the minis- 
ters and great officers of the household, with their 
ladies, Lord and Lady Ashburton, the Speaker, 
Lord Brougham, a few members from either side of 
the house, including Lord Worsley and Sir John 
Easthope, and some aldermen. The speeches con- 
sisted chiefly of compliment. Among the toasts 
was Lord Brougham and the bar.“ In returning 
thanks, Lord Brougham expressed a hope that the 
corporation would always go on improving, and 
reforming as well as improving, until, as there was 
no greater body corporate in the world, there might 
be none more free from all oe He pro- 
posed The perpetual prosperity of the corporation 
of the city of — 1 — was drunk, at his 
suggestion, upstanding, with three times three. Mr 
Everett returned thanks for ‘‘ The American minis- 
ter and the United States ;’’ taking the opportunity 
of making his acknowledgments to Lord Ashburton 
for the treaty of Washington, which he believed to 
be equally honourable and advantageous to both 
countries. ‘The company broke up about eleven 
o'clock, the ladies having retired some time pre- 
viously. 

Woop Pavemrnt.—On Tuesday, a meeting of the 
commissioners of sewers for the city of London, took 
place at Guildhall, to receive a report of the sub- 
committee appointed to take into consideration the 
propriety of paving Cheapside with wood. The chair 
was taken by Alderman Gibbs, and much interest 
appeared to exist amongst the members upon a 
question affecting so important athoroughfare. The 
report recommended the putting down of wooden 
blocks. Sir Peter Laurie opposed the recommenda- 
tion, upon the ground so frequently discussed—the 
danger to man and horse—and proposed, as an 
amendment, that no wood pavement be introduced 
for one year. Mr R. L. Jones supported the report, 
and declared that in those portions of the city 
in which the wood pavement was introduced, the 
greatest satisfaction was expressed at the remarkable 
change. It was finally agreed that Cheapside should 
be paved with wood. 

XTRAORDINARY Scenr.—Handel’s oratorio, the 
Messiah, was repeated at Exeter hall on Friday 
night, in order to enable Miss Clara Novello to take 
part in it. The hall was immensely crowded, 
and the lady was most flatteringly received. The 
air that she had to execute in the first part was so 
admirably performed as to call forth a very vehement 
encore, but from some cause, either that she did not 
deem the demand for repetition unanimous enough, 
or being too exhausted to venture so immediatcly on 
the repeat, Miss Clara Novello deelined to comply with 
the demand of the audience. This caused some up- 
roar and expression of dissatisfaction ; and the il 
feeling which thus unfortunately arose was by no 
means allayed by the demeanour on the part of the 
aongstress, which the audience n into any- 
thing but a gentle refusal. This feeling continued 
to increase as the performance progressed, and was 
not allayed by the audience being informed that Miss 
Novello had felt too fatigued to acknowledge the 
encore. ‘The animosity continued so strong that 
when she eventually retired she was greeted with 
yells and hootings. 

Fatat Accipent.— Yesterday week, at four o'clock 
in the morning, an accident occurred to B. Ferrand 
Busfeild, Esq., late of Magdalene hall, Cambridge, 
and who is dee, Presser to the members for Brad- 
ford and Knaresborough, which terminated fatally. 
It appears that Mr Busfeild, who had been lately on 
a visit to his mother at Bath, left town at an early 
hour yesterday week, for the purpose of going upon 
a cruise in her Majesty's steam ship Vulcan, a re- 
venue vessel which has been recently fitted out at 
Blackwall. He proceeded in a cab to the Brunswick 
wharf at Blackwall, and upon arriving opposite the 
Brunswick hotel tap, it was necessary to cross a 
narrow bridge over the railway, which leads to a 
path communicating directly with the wharf. The 
cabman on reaching the bridge said he did not think 
he could proceed any further, and Mr Busfeild 
alighted and walked along the path leading to the 
wharf, and immediately afterwards called out to the 
cabman to proceed, and said it was allright. The 
cabman drove towards the wharf, and had just 
reached it when he heard Mr Busfeild hailing the 
steamer moored directly opposite, and immediately 
after a splash in the water was heard, and cries of 
„Help, help.“ The cabman instantly raised an 
alarm, a boat put off from the Vulcan, and drags were 
procured, but Mr Busfeild was never seen afterwards, 
and it is concluded that in stepping from the wharf 
on to the barge moored directly under it, he fell into 
the water and was drowned. Notwithstanding the 
most diligent search, the body has not yet been found. 

. PROVINCIAL. 

Srizs AND Cuartists.— The Birmingham town 
council have lately been oceupied in a very important 
inquiry—the existence of the spy system while the 
police of that town was in the hands of government. 
After the royal charter of incorporation had been 
granted, doubts of its validity were entertained, and 
while the question was under debate in the courts of 
law, government took on itself to manage the police, 
and appointed a commissioner who had power to tax 
the inhabitants, and was responsible only to the 
Home Secretary. It is no matter of surprise that 
under this beautiful t the spy system 
should flourish. Though long suspected, it has, 
however, been only just brought to light, in the 
following manner. Mr Sturge 8 a letter to 
the town — — he had — oe his 
possession that a person been em in the 
police, while taking a prominent part 5 chartist 
meetings ; and requested a committee to examine the 


matter. The committee reported on Friday last, that 
aman named William Barlow, of No. 4, Leek st, 
had been in the police from December 1840, to May 
1842, and that during the time he was in the force, 
no police uniform was supplied to him. It appears 
that this man took a prominent position among the 
chartists of Birmingham during the whole of the 
above period, and towards the latter part of the time 
conducted himself in such a manner as excited their 
suspicion — his attendance at their meetings was 
very regular. At one time he acted as secretary, 
and got up a public meeting in the Town hall for Mr 
Feargus O’Connor. No less than fourteen of the 
town councillors of Birmingham were induced to 
sign the requisition for this meeting, and it was in 
consequence of having done so that two of their 
number were rejected by the Dudley magistrates as 
bail for Mr O'Neil in the memorable case which has 
lately been before parliament and the Queen's 
Bench. It is very ominous that all this train should 
have been set in motion by a police spy. An in- 
structive lesson may be gathered from it, as to what 
the people have to expect when their affairs are 
administered by persons not directly responsible to 
them. The police commissioner held his appoint- 
ment from the Home Secretary, and made reports to 
him. Even the town council have been unable to 
obtain from that grave of liberty, the home office, 
papers deposited there which it is believed would 
afford evidence of spy doings in Birmingham of a 
most fearful and extensive character. 


DURHAM ELECTION. 

In the postscript of our last number, we were 
enabled to give the state of the poll up to 12 o’clock. 
After that time, however, the majority for Lord 
Dungannon continued to increase, and at the close of 
the poll, the numbers were—Mr Bright, 406; Lord 
Dungannon, 507. The tories admitted that had Mr 
Bright been as early in the field as his opponent, he 
would have been at the head of the poll. The fol- 
lowing is Mr Bright’s own account of the election, 
given to the meeting at Drury lane on Wednesday 
evening :— 

„When the show of hands was taken, some thirty were held 
up for his opponent, and apparently every other hand in that 
vast assembly was in his (Mr Bright's) favour. When it was 
considered that Durham was a cathedral city—that his opponent 
was a gentleman of high station—that the Marquess of London- 
derry had an enormous and most unconstitutional influence in 
that borough, and had for years maintained a large number of free- 
men in Durham, some said, for the express purpose of influenc- 
ing the election of members for that city, and that on this occa- 
sion that nobleman was able to poll 80 or 100 freemen all at once, 
as certainly as if he had been permitted to write his name on 
the poll books with 100 votes opposite to it—that his opponent 
had had the advantage of a week’s canvass, that he was a titled 
person, who had formerly represented the city—considering all 
these things, and that he (Mr Bright) had polled more votes than 
any liberal candidate since the passing of the Reform bill—that 
he had polled 406 votes against his opponent’s 507—that the 
whole expense on his (Mr Bright’s) part had not exceeded £50 
or £60, and that not one farthing had been expended in drink- 
ing. Considering, he said, all these things, he thought that there 
was to be seen a presage of no very distant triumph.“ 

The following address has been presented to Mr 
Bright, by the Sunderland Complete Suffrage asso- 
ciation, in honour of his manly avowal of the princi- 
ples of ee representation: 

To John Bright, Esq., of Rochdale. 

Dear Sin. — The Complete Suffrage association of 
Sunderland tender you their warmest thanks for the 
manly, energetic, and principled manner in which you 
contested the city of Durham at the election that took 
place this week. 

This association feel assured that your love for the 

ople will not now be less warm and ardent than it has 

itherto been, as the people of Durham promptly recog- 
nised and embraced the great principles you propounded 
and did their duty to you and to themselves by electing 
you their representative. It is true you are not in 
parliament, but the poor, disappointed people are not to 
blame for that— it was the aristocratic election laws that 
returned your aristocratic competitor. Let this not be 
forgotien by you and your friends. Indeed, we exhort 
you and your friends to assume as an axiom, that the 
people are with you, if you have the honesty and the 
courage to be with them. The bulk of the people are 
always true at heart, and know instinctively a true 
hearted man, and heartily respond to an appeal to their 
better nature. They need not banners, nor bands, nor 
bribes, to make them patriots—the British people have 
ever been true and ardent patriots. Yet what has been 
the reward of their patriotism ? Not encouragement— 
not kindness—not thanks ; but discouragement, unkind- 
ness, unthankfulness; and often base treachery, as 
many Of the men of the people have turned traitors. Be 
85 but true to the people, and the people will be true 

o you. 

This association congratulate themselves in having to 
enumerate you—so talented and so naturally noble—as 
an advocate of those glorious principles for the practical 
realisation of which they have resolved to labour until 
death. 

I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 
| THOMAS THOMPSON, secretary. 
Ward terrace, Bishop Wearmouth, 6th April, 1813. 


NOTTINGHAM ELECTION. 

The nomination of candidates took place on Wed- 
nesday, in the Exchange hall. ‘The Right Hon. Lord 
Rancliffe nominated Mr Gisborne, and said that he 
advocated, as he had done in 1812, universal suffrage, 
annual parliaments, and vote by ballot. S. Bean, 
Esq. (president of the Complete Suffrage association), 
briefly seconded the nomination. T. B. Charlton, 
Esq., then rose to propose a candidate, who (he said) 
was every way worthy of the electors’ approval ; he 
meant John Walter, jun., Esq. Mr Charlton en- 
deavoured to make himself heard, but none but those 
immediately around him could hear what he ad- 
vanced. J. Parer seconded the nomination. Mr 
J. Sweet, seconded by Mr Roberts, then nominated 
F. O'Connor, Esq F. Melville then rose, and 
being seconded by Mr C. Wilcockson, nominated Mr 
Tyas, of the Times office. Thomas Gisborne, Esq., 
on rising to deliver his sentiments, was received with 
the most unbounded applause, and was listened to 
with the utmost attention. In the course of an ad- 


mirable address he vindicated the right of the work - 
ing classes to the possession of the suffrage, and de- 
clared that for twelve years he had supported the 
whigs in parliament, principally to keep out the 
tories. His opponent, Mr Walter, in his introduc. 
tory address to the electors, had mysteriously hinted 
that it was unsafe for himself to appear in Notti 
ham until the day of nomination; now he (Mr Gis 
borne) maintained the opinion, that if there was no 
roguery there was no danger. Mr Walter therefore 
had afforded prima facie evidence of his intention to 
use illegal means to secure his return. Mr Gishorne 
then announced himself as an opponent of church 
rates, of the corn laws, of excessive taxation, and of 
ecclesiastical courts, which he denounced as being 
little better than dens of thieves. 

With respect to the suffrage, he said— 

With respect to the important question of the suffrage, he 
had always held that in no hands could that important right be 
so well placed, as in those of the great body of the people. He 
would have no limitation, except there should be a register so 
as to stop the <3 o from voting fourteen or fifteen times, to the 

rejudice of the honest man whose conscience would not allow 
Bim to vote more than once. He had looked at all classes to ses 
in the hands of which the suffrage could best be placed he had 
found no class who would not use it for party purposes, and he 
therefore came to the conclusion that it was among the people 
at large that it ought to be placed. Had not those in whose 
hands it now was, abused their trust? Had they not sent a 
House of Commons who were passing bad laws? The con- 
stituencies were far behind the body of the people in intelli- 


gence, and that the legislature were the same; the body of the 
people were in advance of both. 


He would do his best, if sent to parliament, to 
meet the wishes of his constituency, and should they 
feel themselves justified in condemning his course of 
conduct, he would most cheerfully resign the charge 
into the hands of any other person who may serve 
them more faithfully and efficiently. Mr Gisborne 
sat down amid immense cheering. 

Mr Walter, jun., then presented himself, and 
endeavoured to speak. After having delivered his 
sentiments, and breaking down several times, amid 
much groaning and derisive laughter, he sat down. 
Mr O’Connor then occupied much time, and, in the 
course of his remarks, accused Mr Walter of selling 
the Times paper and deserting his principles for 
the sake of £187,000, which (said O’Connor) he 
received through the hands of Lord Ashburton. 
This Mr Walter distinctly denied. In answer to 
Mr O’Connor, Mr Gisborne would not pledge him- 
self to support the charter, but thought he had suffi- 
ciently explained his principles to prevent miscon- 
ception. There was but one point to which he 
demurred, which was the question of annual parlia 
ments ; but he thought that had better be decided by 
the wishes of constituents. Mr O’Connor and Mr 
Tyas having withdrawn their names as candidates, a 
show of hands was taken. It proved to be nearly 
unanimous in favour of Mr Gisborne. A poll was 
then demanded by the tories, and the proceedings 
terminated at two o’clock. 

On Thursday the polling took place. It is under- 
stood that on the tory side breakfasts were prepared, 
and the voters brought thence to thepoll. The first hour 
gave Walter a majority of 64; the numbers being— 
Walter 455, and Gisborne 391. At ten o’clock Wal- 
ter’s majority was reduced to 39; the scale now 
turned, and at eleven Gisborne had a majority of 112, 
the numbers being—Gisborne 1,291, Walter 1179. 
At twelve, after brisk polling on both sides, Gis- 
borne’s majority was reduced to 91. The excitement 
now became great. At one, Gisborne had raised his 
majority to 127; afterwards the scale again slightly 
turned, and at two Gisborne’s majority was reduced 
to 117. At half-past two, Gisborne had polled 1786, 
and Walter 1672, leaving the former a majority of 
114; at a quarter to three the numbers were, Gis- 
borne, 1802, Walter, 1681—majority for Gisborne, 121. 
It was now observed that Mr Gisborne had polled one 
more than Mr Sturge did at the last election, and it 
was also noticed that the tories began to show signs 
of despair. At three the majority for Gisborne was 
119. When the clock struck four, the shouts of as- 
sembled thousands announced the victory. 


Ds recess chavs sevens 1854 
Wes Oa ae 1736 
Majority for Gisborne .. 118 


Mr Gisborne, attended by Lord Rancliffe, Mr 
Duncombe, and others, then addressed the people in 
animated speeches. In reply to the statements of 
the Times, and other tory papers, as to the election 
having been gained by bribery, a correspondent upon 
whom we can rely, says that there is no foundation 
for the statement, and merely a ruse to cover the 
defeat of Mr Walter. 

Bucks County Meerine,—On Saturday, a public 
meeting of the electors, freeholders, and inhabitants 
of the county of Buckingham, convened by the high 
sheriff, was held at the County hall, in Aylesbury, 
“for the purpose of considering the distressed state 
of the agricultural and labouring classes, occasioned 
by the new tariff, and of obtaining from them that 
redress which justice demands and the present con- 
dition of thecountry renders indispensably necessary. 
James Trevor Senior, Esq., high sheriff, took the chair. 
Amongst the nobility and landed proprietors present, 
we observed the Karl Stanhope, Lord Nugent, Sir J. 
Dashwood King, Bart., Sir Harry Verney, Captain 
Pinfold, W. M. Sleigh, Esq., M.D., William Rickford, 
0 and a numerous body of leading farmers. e 

y of the court was densely crowded. | Earl 
Stanhope appears to have been the chief mover in the 
affair as well as the chief speaker. He moved 4 
resolution affirming that agriculture had not sufficient 

rotection. He was seconded by Dr voy as Lord 
a a however, moved an amendment to the follow - 
effect: 

“That i is at every successive law 
passed — . — * produce under the 
name of protection, from the Jaw of 1815 to that of 1842, has had 
the effect of lowering instead of raising its price, and of greatly 
advocating the fluctuations and uncertainty of market: in a 
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manner injurious to the consumer, and consequently to the farmer. 


That it impoverishes his customers, and makes him dependent | 


on the speculation of importers and contractors, instead of upon 
his own shill and industry, operating under a system of — 
regulated by the natural and steady balance of demand an 


supply.“ 

Sir Harry Verney proposed also a sort of go- between 
amendment. Both the amendments were, however, 
rejected, and Lord Stanhope’s resolution carried by a 
considerable majority. A good deal of amusement 
was caused by frequent calls for the farmer s friend, 
the Duke of Buckingham. Petitions to both Houses 
of Parliament were adopted. 

REPRESENTATION oF East Surrorx.—The death of 
Sir C. B. Vere, M.P., on Saturday last, creating a 
vacancy in the representation of East Suffolk, both 
political parties in this district were soon upon the 
alert. hafto Adair, Esq., of Flixton, was first in 
the field upon reform principles; but the tories, 
though anxious, hung back until a requisition could 
be got up and presented to Lord Rendlesham, who, 
returning a gracious answer, placed himself in the 
position of the opposing candidate. —- Suffolk 
Chronicle. 


ASSIZE INTELLIGENCE, 

WircncraFrr.—At Cornwall assizes, Bodmin, Fred. 
Peter Hatton, a country-looking bumpkin, was in- 
dicted under the 9th George II., for pretending to 
exercise witchcraft, and thereby obtaining the sum 
of 3s. from one Jenny Francis. The prosecutrix was 
an old woman who had consulted the conjuror re- 
specting a lost heifer. This case was not made out, 
and the jury, under the direction of the judge, re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty. It was then stated, 
to the evident surprise of the learned judge (Cress- 
well), that there was another indictment upon which 
the prisoner must be tried, and it turned out, in- 
deed, that there were four against him for the same 
offence. In the next case, also, the learned Theban’’ 
had been consulted by a person who had had cattle 
die in a suspicious manner—an intelligent and re- 
spectable-looking farmer, who ought to have known 
better, named Nottle. The directions which the 
prisoner had given, in order to discover the person 
suspected of having poisoned them, were as follows : 
—“ When you get home, kill the calf (which was 
one of the cattle ill), and take out his heart. You 
must stick this heart full of pins, and, writing the 
name of the person you suspect, must pin it to the 
heart. You must then roast and burn the heart to 
a cinder, and whilst this operation is going on you 
must read over the 35th Psalm three times.“ On 
receiving these instructions, prosecutor asked what 
he had to pay? The prisoner replied, that he usually 
charged 11. for this job, but that he would charge 

him only 10s. The money was paid. The prisoner 
was found guilty upon this indictment, but an arrest 
of judgment was moved on a technical objection to 
the form of the indictment. The prisoner had to be 
tried on a third case, which was postponed. 

A WomMAn conpEMNED ro Darn. — At the South 

Lancashire assizes, on Tuesday, Betty Eccles, 38, 
was charged with the wilful murder of William 
Eccles, at Bolton; also further charged with the 
wilful murder of Alice Haslam; and also further 
charged with the wilful murder of Nancy Haslam. 
The prisoner, in a firm tone of voice, pleaded “ Not 
guilty.“ Mr Armstrong stated the case. 
The prisoner, Betty Eccles, was charged with the wil- 
ful murder of William Eccles by poison. The deceased 
was her step-son. Henry Eccles, the father, married 
the prisoner at the beginning of 1841. At that time she 
had one child, since dead, having had a large family, all 
of whom were now dead. Henry Eccles had three chil- 
dren; William the subject of the present inquiry, 
Richard, and Mary. Henry Eccles was at work with 
Messrs Worrall, in Manchester, and returned home only 
on Saturday evenings. Betty Eccles took care of the 
children; William was the eldest, Richard was about 
twelve, and Mary about nine or ten years of age; and 
then she had her own child, who died a few weeks before. 
On the 26th of September William Eccles was at work at 
his master’s, and died on the same day. The girl, Alice 
Haslam, died about three weeks before; and he should 
tender the evidence of that in explanation of this matter. 
He should not state what was the cause of her death, 
but he should tender the death of Alice Haslam in ex- 
planation of this. The boy was well at dinner time, and 
was dead at eight o’clock. There was an inquisition, 
and there was a medical examination; and the medical 
gentlemen would tell the jury that he had died of poison, 
and that that poison was arsenic. 

After stating the circumstances of the case, the 
learned counsel said it would be for the jury to say, 
after they had heard the evidence, whether there 
was any doubt in their minds that the prisoner ad- 
ministered the poison. 7 

The case was clearly proved, and a verdict given 
accordingly; and in passing sentence, the judge 
(Baron Parke) said, “I believe I may say, from the 
evidence brought before the jury, and which might 
have been brought, that in the annals of crime, great 
and odious as the crimes are that have been com- 
mitted by human beings, there are none equal to 
yours.” She was condemned to be hanged. ‘The 
prisoner heard her sentence with firmness; and, at 
its Conclusion, she clasped her hands, and exclaimed, 
ask for merey, my lord.—The Judge: Oh, that 
cannot be obtained.— Prisoner: Oh, mercy, my lord. 
If only you will have mercy on me this time, my 
lord.—The Judge: Take her down.—The prisoner 
was then removed, 

Tur Cuain Piru, Bricuron.—The workmen em- 
at the Artesian well, ut the head of the chain pier, 
have succeeded in obtaining a plentiful supply of 
fresh water at a depth of two hundred feet from the 
level of the Marine parade. ‘The directors intend 
erecting an ornamental fountain in the centre of the 
promenade, affording a continual stream of spring 
Water from beneath the ocean. 


_ New Use or Raitroap Te xxTIS. On Monday 
last, as Superintendent Ashton, of the Beds rural 


— was returning from London by the Birming- | 


am railway, with a prisoner named Joseph Pain, in 

passing through the Watford tunnel the prisoner 

— out of the carriage. The Superintendent 

got down at the next station and returned in pursuit 

8 = daring fugitive, but nothing was found but 
is hat. 


Dreaprvut ColLIEXX Expiosion.—A fearful catas- 
trophe occurred on Wednesday morning, shortly be- 
fore eight o’clock, in the Stormont Main colliery, 
the e of Mr John Grace and partners, 
at Wreckington, about two miles from Neweastle, 
and was attended by a tremendous sacrifice of human 
life, there having been twenty-seven men and boys 
killed, and six or seven others seriously injured. The 
men employed at the mouth of the pit had no con- 
ception that such an accident had occurred until a 
boy was drawn up much burnt ; and even then they 


were made aware of but a small extent of the ca- 


lamity. ‘There were upwards of fifty persons en- 
gaged in the pit at the time, and of these more than 
thirty worked in the western division of the mine, 
where the explosion occurred. The damage done to 
the pit is very trifling, scarcely exceeding in value a 
few shillings, not so much as a prop having been 
driven from its place. Nor did the bodies of the 
sufferers present any of those harrowing features 
which are generally witnessed after an explosion; 
very few were burnt at all, and even they compara- 
tively aga while the majority were perfectly 
. $ * . 

uninjured. he most current explanation of the 
affair is, that while Mr Matthias Gray, the under- 
viewer (and one of the sufferers), was passing a 
working which had been for some days considered 
to be in a dangerous state, the foul air was ignited 
by his light, and the men who were employed on 
both sides of that place were those who perished. 
An inquest was held on Thursday, at the Half-moon 
inn, Wreckington, before Mr J. M. Favell, coroner, 
and after a protracted investigation without dis. 
covering the immediate cause of the explosion, a 
verdict of Accidental death ’’ was returned. 


Tue IntENDED Reoicipe.—John Richmond Ellis 
has been ordered to find bail for twelve months, at 
Rochester, for threatening to‘assassinate the Queen 
and Sir Robert Peel, which he did when he was 
drunk. He said that his father, who had been dead 
twenty-one years, was a captain in the navy. Bail 
not offering, Ellis was sent to prison, where he will 
probably remain for the year. 


— — 


IRELAND. 
Arnroxn Exrection.—The election closed on the 
4th instant, when the high sheriff, George A. Boyde, 
Esq., declared the numbers as follow: 


%o 
„3 a 
Majority for Collett ...... 6 


There was great excitement, but no riots had taken 
place. It is said that there will be a petition, and 
that Collett will be unseated. 

Tue Rev. Mr Dickie, or Ratrurritranp. — We 
are happy to learn that this reverend gentleman 
has so far recovered from the effects of the gun-shot 
wounds that he was able to appear in his pulpit last 
Sunday.—Newry Telegraph. 

Mai Coacn Acrration.—An unpleasant feeling 
has been created in Dublin by the conduct of govern- 
ment in depriving Mr Peter Purcell and his part- 
ners, Messrs Bourne and Hartley, of the usual con- 
tract to supply mail coaches. Twenty years ago, 
says the Dublin Mercantile Advertiser, no mail or 
stage coaches were built in Ireland, but they were 
all supplied from Fngland. Mr Purcell and his 
partners, however, with much enterprise, established 
u manufactory, at which al! public coaches have 
since been built, under contracts of five years’ dura- 
tion. ‘The current contract expires in May. and ad- 
vertisements were issued for tenders. iree ten- 
ders were sent in—one by a firm in London, which 
was rejected; another by the present contractors, 
offering the old terms; and a third, by Mr Croal, a 
Scotch gentleman, offering lower terms ; which last 
was accepted. ‘The Dublin Monitor says that the 
accepted tender was not in the terms of the adver- 
tisement ; which invited tenders for the supply of 
new mail coaches, whereas Mr Croal is to supply old 
mail coaches—those thrown out of use by railroads 
in England and Scotland. The first effect of the 
change is, that the factory of the Dublin firm is to 
be closed immediately. A meeting of merchants 


was held on Monday, the Mayor in the chair, to 


adopt « remonstrance with Lord de Grey on the 
subject ; and the Lord Mayor was requested to ob- 
tain an interview with the Lord Lieutenant. He 
told them thathe would forward their representations 
on the subject to the proper department. 


—_ — — 


VrOMAN RI. -A parliamentary return, just pub- 
lished, of the number and expenses of the effective 
yeomanry of Great Britain in the year 1842, states 
the number of troops to have been 247, containing 
831 officers and 13,358 men, the total expense con- 
nected with whose maintenance was £101,831 
8s. lld. The amount voted by parliament was 
£82,458, thus showing the excess of expendituce be- 
yond the vote of parliament to have been £19,373 
8s. lld. The reason of the excess arose from unfore- 
seen charges on account of corps called out in aid of 
the civil power. Six yeomanry corps, containing 
six troops and 472 men, now serving gratuitously, 
are to be placed upon the permanent establishment 
from the first of next month; and seven additional 
corps, to consist of 16 troops and 935 men, are ex- 
pected to be raised for the year 1843. 


The principal bankers of Leeds have given public 
notice that henceforth they will allow no more than 
2 per cent. on deposits. ! 


00 — 
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Aphorisms and Reflections; a Miscellany of 
Thoughts and Opinion. By WILLIAM BENTO 
CLuLtow. London: Murray. 1843. : 

‘A PROPOSITION expressed in the form of an aphorism 
communicates more pleasure, or more dislike, than when 
delivered in a different shape. If approved, its compres- 
sion, and consequent separation from extraneous ideas, 
increase its foree, and enhance the delight which it im- 

arts; but if disapproved, its condensation only renders 
it more repulsive. Had the same sentiment been con- 
veyed in a less concentrated manner, it would have been 
mingled with other reflections, or with gleams of fancy, 
some of which might have served to divide attention, if 

not to gratify. Or the very attempt to exhibit it in a 

favourable ment, or to connect it with argumentation 

would have diminished the offence by the deference an 
compliment thus indirectly conceded to its opponents.” 

So writes the author of the volume 3 us; 
affording thus the criterion by which his own pro- 
duction must be tested. Nor can we hesitate in 
* * it to be true metal. The book is, as 
its title indicates, a miscellany of opinions upon 
men and things; upon literature, philosophy, and 
politics; upon morals and religion. But it is not 
what Milton styles “a paroxysm of pampered meta- 
phors and aphorisming pedantry.” It is replete, if 
not with wit, yet with true taste, great penetration, 
and sound wisdom; written in a style compact, 
nervous, and even classical, and in a tone which is 
firm without egotism, and grave without being 
pompous and bombastic. It does great honour to 
the classical tutor of Airedale college, Bradford, 
and is, we believe, a ri, acciamento of a work former! 
published under the title of “ Hore Otiose,” muc 
praised by the late Sir J. Mackintosh. 

The contents are summed up under the following 
heads, which, we regret to say, are the only index 
furnished :—On Character—on Mind, Studies, and 
Intellectual Habits—on Life, Men, and Manners— 
on Happiness—on Fancy and Imagination—on 
Authors, Style, and Literature—on Youth and Old 
Age—on Fame—on Riches and Poverty—on Mis- 
cellaneous Points in Morals—on Subjects connected 
with Religion. Except that the aphorisms are 
ranged under these heads they are somewhat 
loosely distributed ; and we have observed instances 
in which family subjects are very uncomfortably 
separated. 

Ir Clulow does not cater for the million; nor 
can we help admiring the three-fold defence which 
must have been around his breastplate when he 
committed a bark so freighted, not to the deepa, 
but the shallows of a modern sea. It is not for us, 
however, to regret a bravery by which we have 
gained so much. And without claiming for the 
book the praise of being wholly original, which, 
whoever imagines, “thinks that which ne’er hath 
been, ror e’er shall be,” or without even going so far as 
to think that every form in which his subjects are ex- 
hibited is entirely new, we feel persuaded that nothing 
is presented to the public which has not undergone 
transfusion through the author’s own mind. There 
is much thought and information, yet we are never 
made painfully aware of it. And we are sometimes 
really amused at the perfect simplicity with which, 
as something is required for his purpose, he lights 
his candle and leads us down into the crypts of 
literature—tringing as he passes every cask of the 
Old English sherris and malmsey, and every 
amphora of the more ancient Falernian, giving us 
a word or two as to the contents and flavour of 
each—as if all this were a matter of every-day 
custom, and nothing to be wondered at. 

Some of the chapters to which our readers may 
turn with the deepest interest will disappoint their 
expectation. The subject of politics is taken, for 
instance, by the roots rather than the branches. So 
far from affording anything to the partisan, the 
current topics of the day are not even alluded to ; 
and we are left in doubt about the blue, yellow, or 
green, of Mr Clulow’s creed. We admire the mind 
which can live, like the * in Comus, 

„In regions mild, of bright and serene air, 


Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call earth.” 
Yet we confess we could have been well content, 
bad the expressed opinions been a little more defi- 
nite; and, for ourselves, have never yet been able 
to attain to Martinus Scriblerus’s perfect conception 
of a lord mayor. 

As we are complaining, we will take the oppor- 
tunity of saying that some of the subjects treated 
of in the last chapter are worthy of somewhat 
warmer hues; and of suggesting that there is dan- 
ger in conducting a 2 to the brink of a 
moral precipice, without 2 first placed some 
chevauæ de frize around it. Even the noble can- 
dour of a well-regulated mind may somewhat mis- 
lead the ignorant. 

It would be perhaps only fair to enter into detail 
in justification of our criticism, but our limits for- 
bid it. On literary subjects in general, we think 
that Mr C. may be safely trusted; but what shall 
we say to the paradox of “ the considerable affinity 
between the intellectual characters of Byron and 
Johnson ?” 

We fear, lest, by the tone of our exceptions, we 
may seem to depreciate the really very high merits 
of the work. To many readers this book will 
prove a kind ot intellectual comfit-box, out of 
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which they can take a bon bon of any variety, 
whenever they wish to have a pleasant taste in 
their mouths; and, to others, an importation of 
new and precious seeds of reflection, which it will 
be pleasant to sow in their own minds, and which 
will blossom and bear fruit hereafter. 

We conclude with a few extracts. The first 
contains a somewhat extraordinary, and certainly 
original notion. We wish Mr Clulow had suggested 
the exponents :— 


„Might there not be a kind of original dialect, or alge- 
bra of speech, to be confined, of course, to intellectual 
men, which should include little more than the leading 
conceptions, in as few words as possible. In this case, 
would not the subject be more vigorously grasped than 
when spread out into a wider space? And might not 
such acompression of sentiment and diction be especially 
serviceable in argumentative essays, by keeping the 
attention fixed upon the demonstration, without being 
diverted by the phraseology. The substance of ‘ Edwards 
on the Will one of the closest and most compact logical 
pieces ever produced, and from which a philosophical 
reader would hesitate in wishing a sentence subtracted — 
might thus perhaps be presented, advantageously for the 
purposes ot comprehension whether before or after 
perusal, within limits remarkably concise. Some such 
process, in fact, is performed internally by every discur- 
sive and powerful intellect, which resolves, concentrates, 
and reduces to manageable dimensions, the materials 
submitted to its examination, operating in matters of 
thought somewhat as an inverted telescope in pers pec- 
tive, by which the largest object, or a landscape itself, is 
embraced within the compass of a 3 320. 

We like this scheme better than that by which 
the Laputans endeavoured to supply an universal 


pe It is more portable, and decidedly more 
intellectual. 


The aphorisms which follow have some relation- 
ship :— 

Condensation results from the mastery of a subject. 
It is imperfection of view or imbecility that occasions 
diffuseness ; and to such a cause, rather than amplitude 
of resources or invention, that we owe the generality of 
bulky tomes; for great books, like large skulls, have 
often the least brains. — p. 89. 

Perhaps the leading distinction of superior intellect 
is a power of compression ; a faculty which pre-supposes 
that of generalisation. A subordinate understandin 
never perceives more than certain fragments, or mutilate 
persone of a subject—surveying the field of thought as a 

dscape through a tube.“ —p. 103. 

„% Compression of style is usually the effect of compres- 
sion of thought. Buta wide disparity usually exists be- 
tween the space which a subject occupies in the under- 
— and that which it fills when embodied in words 
—resembling, in the former case, the genii in the Arabian 
tale, while shut up in the copper vessel; in the latter, 
the monster when he had emerged in the shape of an 
enormous mist.”—p. 303. 


The next observation is strikingly true. 

“ Natures that move principally in the higher realms 
of thought, and, indeed, all persons of insulated habits or 
experience, can form but a faint idea of the modes of 
reflection that characterise the majority of mankind, or 
of the impressions which they receive from particular 
scenes and events. It has been said that one-half the 
world knows not how the other halflives; it may be said, 
with at least equal truth, that one-half the world knows 
not how the other half thinks.“ p. 107. 


The rest we submit without comment. 

Perhaps it is questionable whether the nature of man 
has been developed in a degree at all proportionate to 
its structure and resources. What imagination could 
have dreamed, in the earlier ages of the world, that he 
was capable of those varieties of action which he has 
since exhibited? or that so peculiar a combination of 
mental and moral — was possible, as some persons 
have possessed? If we can conceive that with the same 
faculties and susceptibilities, mankind could be placed 
under a new system of external influence, may we not 
conclude that their characters would be so differently 
moulded that they might almost pass for another order of 
beings? Fancy for a moment the disparity between the 
attributes of a person, while an inhabitant of earth, and 
when existing in a spiritual or disembodied state. To 
what could the alteration be ascribed, but to the change 
in his circumstances, or his introduction to new scenes, 
and exposure to a new class of impressions.“ — p. 3 

“The possessors of knowledge have, in some instances, 
perhaps, more errors than the vulgar ; but they have also 
a thousand times more truths. The ignorant have few 
errors, since they have but few notions of any sort. Who 
would disparage the faculty of vision, because, with the 
myriads of beautiful objects and scenes which it discloses, 
it occasionally reveals such as are deſormed or unsightly ?” 

There is a large fund of power in the world unappro- 
priated and inactive ; but a still larger portion misapplied 
and perverted. Were the mere waste talent and energy 
of mankind to be used aright, three-fourths of the ills 
that afflict the species might be overcome. If, like the 
lost things pictured in the allegorie scene of Ariosto, 
neglected or abused capabilities could be exhibited to 
the eye, what a curious and melancholy spectacle should 
we behold.” -p. 133. 

“ * — 88 anon the world than friendship, 
more friendship than philanthropy, and more philantropy 
than — ma tay 04. sca . 

I would rather be the author of one original thought 
than conqueror of a hundred battles. Yet moral excel- 
lence is so much superior to intellectual, that I ought to 
esteem one virtue more valuable than a hundred original 
thoughts —p. 295. 

‘* Public reformations are sure to arrive sooner or 
later; but who can estimate or atone for the countless 
sufferings occasioned by their delay, or answer for their 
effectual operation after they have so long been delayed? 
It is too late to repair the house when crumbling into 
ruins.” — p. 381. 

„Our souls, viewed in relation to the invisible state, 
are, perhaps, but as our bodily eyes when shut, to which 
the landscape is not less near than when open. To the 
Christian, the glories of the brighter world, though un- 
seen, are never remote. Nothing intervenes between him 
an heaven but the thin veil of mortality. —p. 522. 


a conclusion, we avow our conviction that this 


volume is not unworthy to stand by the side of the 


best collections of apothegms which have adorned 
our own or any other language. 


The Master and Mistress; or Hints to the Heads of 
Families relative to their Servants. London: Reli- 
gious Tract Society, pp. 202. 

Tuts is an important subject, which we are glad to see 
taken up by the Tract society. We do not profess to 
have very minutely examined this volume, but the mat- 
ters of which it treats are very appropriate to its design. 
Some important remarks occur relative to the choice of 
servants—precautions against temptation—the regula- 
tion of servants’ intercourse with children — and the 
causes and counteractions of profligacy in female ser- 
vants. We know of no subject on which the claims of 
religion may be brought more appropriately to bear ; nor 
of one on which every humble Christian ought to be 
more willing to receive hints for his or her guidance. 
The volume concludes by several appropriate anecdotes, 
&c., and by a list of books adapted for a kitchen library. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Sleeper aroused. By A. E. Pearce. 

Beddome's Sermons. Ward and Co. 

John Bulls Journey to the Moon. 

Emigrant’s Handbook of Facts. 

Geology and Revelation in perfect Harmony. 

The Papal and Hierarchical System compared with 
the Religion of the New Testament. 

Lamentations in Ramah Hushed. 

A Word about Infant Baptism. 

9. Sermons by Dr M. All, in the ordinary course of his 

ministry. 
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Religions Intelligente. 


Market Deepine.—On Monday evening last, the 
Rev. J. R. Balm, independent minister, had pre- 
sented to him, by a few female friends in the town, 
a beautiful copy of Cobbin’s condensed Commentary 
on the Holy Scriptures, as a proof of their esteem for 
his arduous and persevering exertions in the cause 
of Christ, and in seeking to diffuse the everlasting 
gospel in the neighbourhood. 

GRAVESEND.—The corner stone of a new baptist 
chapel was laid on Wednesday, the 29th ult., by the 
Rev. Dr Cox, accompanied by the Rev. Messrs 
Aldis, Bowes, Daniell, Jones, Harris, Scott, and a 
number of other ministers, and a very large and res- 

ctable assemblage of persons, many of them from 
23 The previous meeting for prayer, and all 
the meetings of the day connected with the under- 
taking, were crowded; the day was exceedingly 
beautiful, and the occasion altogether one long to be 
gratefully remembered by the friends of the cause. 
After the ceremony, seventy-one friends dined toge- 
ther; and in the evening the spacious room of the 
Literary institution was completely filled. After 
tea, powerful appeals were addressed to the assembly 
by the Rev. Dr Cox, Messrs Aldis, Daniell, Jones, 
and others, for pecuniary aid towards the building 
fund; and a number of friends took cards for collect- 
ing sums varying from one to ten pounds by Mid- 
summer next. 

Bratron, Witts.—Mr G. W. Fishbourne, late of 
Guernsey, has accepted the unanimous invitation of 
the baptist church at Bratton, Wilts, to become its 
pastor. 

The Frencn IN Tanitt.—The secretaries of the 
London and Wesleyan missionary societies have 
jointly convened a meeting of the friends of protest- 
ant missions, to be held at Exeter hall this day, for 
the purpose of adopting suitable measures, in conse- 
quence of the recent aggression of the French on the 
island of Tahiti, and for securing the general interests 
of protestant missions in the islands of the South 
Pacific. 

Reuicious Tracr Sociery ANNIVERSARIES.—At 
the close of the past month several meetings were 
held in connexion with the auxiliaries of the Religious 
Tract society, when Mr Jones, the corresponding 
secretary, attended asa deputation. At Northampton, 
on the 27th of March, William Rice, Esq., presided, 

in the County hall, in the absence of the president ; 
and the Rev. E. T. Prust read the treasurer’s report. 
The deputation and several ministers connected with 
the town addressed the meeting. A donation of £10 
was voted to the society. The venerable W. P. Bull 
pee at Newport Pagnell; John Weale, Esq., at 

dford; Francis Pym, Esq., Biggleswade; and the 
Rev. W. Pym, M.A., rector of Willian, Herts, at 
Hitchin. The meetings were well attended, and the 
liveliest interest felt on behalf of the home and foreign 
operations of the parent institution. In these towns 
the society’s tracts are extensively circulated, 
particularly on the loan plan, and not without 
evidence of spiritual good tothe readers. In addition 
to the usual donations, we understand that the friends 
connected with these auxiliaries kindly and 
spontaneously contributed £44 ls., in aid of the 
special fund for publishing tracts in Chinese. 

Trewxessury.—On Tuesday evening, March 28th, 
1843, an interesting meeting took place at the baptist 
chapel, ‘Tewkesbury, on the occasion of the esteemed 
and venerable minister, the Rev. Daniel Trotman, 
relinquishing his pastoral office, which he had filled 
for more than forty years. A large and respectable 
company of friends took tea together ; after which 
one of the deacons, as a representative of the church 
and congregation, presented Mr Trotman with a 
valuable piece of plate, suitably inscribed, and a 
purse (tastefully wrought by one of the ladies of the 
church), containing fifty-five sovereigns, as a token 
of their esteem and affection. An appropriate ad- 
dress was read, referring to his long and faithful 
services, his devotedness, his liberality, spotless re- 

pulation, and usefulness in the town and other 
places. Mr T. then replied in an able and affec- 
tionate speech. The Rev. John Berg, the present 


pastor, afterwards addressed the meeting. Thus 
closed a meeting the impressions: of which will not 


soon be forgotten. A few weeks us to the 
above meeting the members of his bible class pre- 
ented Mr T. with a handsome silver cups. 


Nyt here e 
April 4, at Saddington, by the Mr Ferridy, Mr Ricnanp 
B. Hunpany, farmer, second son of Mr Joseph H of 


Countesthorpe, to HANNAH, third a int of Mr Thos Horton, 
of the former place, all of Leicestershire. 

April 3, at East Retford, the Rev. THomas Dova, W 
missionary, from Sierra Leone, to Miss ANN BalLey, second 
daughter of the late Mr Alderman Bailey, of the above place. 
The rev. gentleman is about returning on his third mission to 
that I vege „ * 

April 3, at the Countess of Huntingdon’s Berrington 
strest, Hereford, by the Rev. Wm Aldridge, Mr GAR RUuIl Davirs, 
to Miss EL1zaBeTu CIER, both of St Weonard’s, Herefordshire. 

April 1, by licence, at the Independent chapel, Princess street, 
Devonport, by the Rev. Win Spencer, Mr W. Pascog Prastaae, 
to Miss LaVINIA SWANGER, 

April 5, at Holywell Mount chapel, by the Rev. F. A. Cox, 
D. D., LL.D., the Rev. W. Lewis, of Frampton-on-Severn, to 
Marky ANN, eo * daughter of Mr ELtwoop, London. 

April 5, at Fish street chapel, Hull, by the Rev. T. B. Pike, 
Mr HowartH, Clapham road, Surrey, to Saka Ropents, eldest 
daughter of Mr B. BarMBY, silversmith, of the former place. 

March 28, at the Baptist chapel, 3 by the Rev. W. Ro- 
gers, the Rev. THOMAS NASH, of Warwick, to MarTwa, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr W. WALTERS, of Bilbrooke, near Wol- 


verhampton. 
DEATHS, 

April 3, aged 76, the Rev. JoHN MANN, more than forty years 
pastor of the independent church at Morton-in-Marsh, Glouces- 
tershire. 

April 1, at Bath, Major-general Sir CHaRLes Broxe Verge, 
K.C.B., and M.P. for East Suffolk, in his 65th year. 

At Genoa, Lady FANNY EkskIxR, daughter of the late General 
Cadwallader, of Peansylvania, and wife of Lord Erskine, minis- 
ter at the court of Munich, aged 59. 

March 28, in his 84th year, Sir GzorGE GRIFFIRS WILLIAMs, 
Bart, of Liwynywormwood, Carmarthenshire. 

April 5, in the 27th year of his age, much esteemed and deeply 
lamented, JohN NORTON YARNOLD, a beloved son of the Rev. 
William Yarnold, dissenting minister, Romsey, and late clerk in 
the Hampshire bank, at Southampton. 

April 7, after a very short illness, in the 74th year of her age, 
MARTHA, the beloved wife of Nathaniel Roparts, Esq., of Bar- 
net, Herts. 


Trade and Commerte. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 


Friday, April 7. a 

The ſollowing buildings are certifled as places 1 were 
for yg pen marriages, pursuant to the 6th and 7th William 
IV., cap. 85 :— : 

Paradise chapel, Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent. J. Hinde, 
superintendent registrar. : : 

he General Baptist chapel, Whittlesey, Cambridgeshire. J. 
Peed, superintendent registrar. 
BANKRUPTS. 

DickiN, Epwarp, Longdon, Shropshire, draper, April 17, May 
15: solieitors, Messra Kough and Saxton, Shrewsbury, and Mesers 
Tyndal and Son, Birmingham. : 

FULLER, Joux Henry, Flixton and Manchester, logwood 
grinder, April 19, May 9: solicitors, Mr J. Barratt, jun., Man- 
chester, and Messrs Bower and Back, 46, Chancery lane, London. 

GrorGE, Jo, 62, Bread street, Cheapside, City, and 5, James 
street, Hare street, Bethnal green, silk manufacturer, April 22, 
May 19: solicitor, Mr Clark, 28, Finsbury place, Finsbury. 

Lewts, Henry, Haverfordwest, cabinet maker, April 21, May 
19: solicitor, Mr Haberfield, Bristol. 

NORMAN, JOHN, Wadebridge, Cornwall, grocer, April 20, May 
17: soliciturs, Messrs Lofty and Potter, King street, Cheapside, 
London, and Mr J, Stogdon, Exeter. 

RupMUND, Davin, and GoLLop, Joux, 68, Charles street, City 
road, hinge manufacturers, April 21, May 23: solicitors, Messrs 
Smithson and Mitton, Southampton buildings, Holborn. 

Rour, THomas, 29, New Bridge street, City, merchant, April 
22, May 19: solicitors, Messrs Lawrance and Blenkarne, Buck- 
lersbury. f 

SHAW, JOHN, late of Seymour place, Camden Town, builder, 
April 21, May 19: solicitors, Messrs Pain and Hatherly, 5, Great 
Marlborough street. 

Vines, BENJAMIN, Poole, grocer, April 19, May 23: solicitor, 
Mr H. Terrell, Basinghall street. 

WALNR, JAurs Cor, late of Stowmarket, Suffolk, wine mer- 
chant, April 19, May 17: solicitors, Messrs Jones and Co., John 
street, Bedford row. 

WuITAKER, Jonx, New Church, Lancashire, woolen manufac- 
turer, April 21, May 12: solicitors, Mr W. C. Chew, Manchester, 
Mr J. Hargreaves, Newchurch, and Messrs Milne and Co., Tem- 
ple, London, ; 

WHITELEY, THOMAS MILNE, Liverpool, hatter, April 26, May 
26: soiicitor, Mr J. Wason, Liverpool. ; 

WILLSMER, CHARLEs, Tillingham, Essex, draper, April 18, 
May 19: solicitor, Mr Ashurst, Cheapside. 

SCOTCH SBQUBSTRATIONS. 5 

Durr, JAuxs, late of Rhideroch, but now of Whitefield, Perth- 
shire, grazier, April 15, May 13. 

HoRNE, WILLIAM, Scouthel and Edinburgh, cattle dealer, 
April 10, May 1. 

MONTEATH, James, Alva, manufacturer, April 13, May 1. 


Tuesday, Apri 11. 
BANKRUPTS, 3 
Bates, WILLIAM, 5, Welbeck street, Cavendish square, alic- 
tioneer, April 25, May 22: solicitor, Mr Lane, Argyle street. 
Buvrlix, HENRY, Maidstone, Kent, linendraper, April 20. 
May 22: solicitor, Mr Lloyd, Cheapside. , 
Kowir, JoHN, Shoe lane, City, grocer, April 22, May 19: soli- 
citors, Messrs Amory and Co., Th rton street. ‘ 
CUMMING, Jon, 206, Tottenham court road, furrier, April 22, 
May 19: solicitor, Mr William Cox, Pinners’ hall, Broad street. 
ARRINGTON, JAMES, and PATTINSON, WILLIAM, Woodbank, 
Cumberland, calico printers, April 21, May 17: solicitors, Mr 
George Gill Mounsey, Carlisle, and Messrs Mounsey and Gray, 
London, 
HAwxk Nds, Jon, 6, Lisson grove, Marylebone, upholsterer, 
April 21. May 23: solicitor, Mr Bicknell, Manchester street, 
anchester square. 1 OT 
Ivory, Joux, Meppershall, Bedfordshire, farmer, April 77. 
May 23: solicitors, i r E. Lambert, Gray’s inn, and Mr Hunt, 
Luton. 
JENKINS, MicHaBL Ropert, Greenwich, Kent, tavern keeper, 
April 24, May 23: solicitors, Messrs Selbys, Serjeants inn. 
JEN.YNs, FRANCIS, and HaARDYMAN, JOHN Hay, Love 9 * 
Eastcheap, City, merchants, April 20, May 19: solicitor, Mr 
Ashurst, Cheapside. 
Mort, WILLIAM, 278, Regent street, Piccadilly, laceman, 
April 22, May 19: solicitor, Mr Herbert Lloyd, 61, Cheapside. 
OBERTS, FREDERIC, New Bond street, and Gower st 
North, coal merchant, April 22, May 19: solicitor, Mr William 
Dawes, 15, Serjeant's inn, Fleet street. 
SAYLE, BENJAMIN, and Booru, Tuomas, Sheffield, and Tin- 
sley park, Yorkshire, iron masters, April 24, June 1: solicitors, 
Mr Lechmere, Southampton buildings, and Messrs Wheats an 
Staniforth, Sheffield, : 
Stretcu, James, and Warton, Raven, Notting 
engineers, April 18, May 12: solicitors, Messrs Cursham 
Campbell, Nottingham. 
SCUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 1 18 
e ee Roger, Edinburgh, writer to the signet, April 18, 
ay 9. 
Eppie, James, Aidrie, ironmonger, April 18, May 8. ' 
1 VALTUn. Drumsleed, Kincardineshire, armer, Apri 
„May 8. 
A J AMES, Tullibody and Cambas, Clackmannan. 
ers, April 17, May 8. 
Syitu, Joun, and Wricut, Tucetas, Edinburg, chine 
merchaats, April 19, May 17, 


and 
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business is doing. 


| Wed. Thur. Fri. 6 Sat. Mon. | Tues. 
per cent. Consolss 97 97 906 7 97 97 
Ditto for Account. 97 97 | 969 97 8 * 
3 per cents Reduced — 964 | sant | 11 
34 per cts. Reduced 1019 | 101} | 101} 10 1021 | 102 

ew 34 per cent. I 10% | 102 | 102 
Long Annuities... | — | 126 {| 12) 183) ty) 38 
Bank Stock ....../ — | 1044 | 1849 | 184 | 184 | 184 
India Stock ...... — io 4 67p: i 665 605 
Exchequer Bills. . ‘ 69pm 66pm | 68pm 765 * 
India Bond | 77pm | 5pm | 76pm © opm) — | — 

RAILWAY SHARES. 

8 r 42 London and Brighton. 35 
— poy Ate 50 London & Croydon Trunk} 11 
Blachwalf .. 6 f London and Greenwich | 5 
Bristol and Exeter 57 | Ditto New * 2299 — 
Cheltenham & Gt. Western 31 | Manchester & Birm 22 
Eastern Counties 104] Manchester and Leeds | 81 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | 49 § Midland Counties ......| 634 
Great North of England.. 60 | Ditto Quarte: Shares. — 
Great Western 95 | North Midland ........| 68 
Ditto Ne. 0. | 68 Ditto Nepp 38 
Ditto Fifths .............}| 18 South Eastern and Dover 
London and Birmingham 213 South Western 64 
Ditto Quarter Shares Jeni 52 Ditto WAW — 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
eee * Mexican 6 „ %% %% „ „% „%% 
Belgian 105 § Peruvia n 20 
Brazilia ns 78 ec on coe 71 
Buenos Ayrees 29 Ditto 3 per cents — 
Columblan 25 § Russian. II 
Dani... 7 § Spanish Active . 23 
Dutch 2 per cents ....| 564 § Ditto Passiven 5 
Ditto 5 per cents. . 100 “ Ditto Deferred ......!/ 1 


MARKETS. 


GRAIN, Marx Lang, April 10. 

There was a large show of wheat to-day from the near coun- 
ties. The condition being better, the select samples obtained 
Is. to 2s., and the general runs Is., advance on the prices of this 
das week. In foreign, free or bonded, very little business was 
done, and no improvement could be obtained. 

_ The malting season being about to close, fine barley was in 
little demand, whilst grinding and distilling qualities obtained 
rather more money. 

Fine oats have rather given way in price, but the better de- 
scriptiors have maintained value. 

In beans and peas no alteration. 


$. 5. a 8. 
Wheat, Red New .. 42 to 46 Malt, Ordinary . . 42 to 52 
Fine eeeeeseeeeee$ 46 se 49 Pale * 7 eeeees 4 se 
White .......... 46 .. 50 | Peas, Hog........ 26 .. 28 
. Se „ „ 
i pete Tree ee Boilers. ........ 30 .. 3% 
Barley 24. . 38 | Beans, Ticks...... 24... 2 

Malting......... 28 to 34 
5. 7. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Beans, Pigeon .... 29 to 31 | Wheat ............ 20s. Od 
Harrow .....+.. 36... 30 Barley 
Oates, Feed ........ j Gas chassiscus SS 
Fine „„ „„ „ „ „ 20 ee 21 Rye „„ „„ „ „6 66 6 „ „ 0 11 6 
Poland ...... „% 1 
eee Ä /“! II mͥͥ —•! | hae 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGUREGATE AVERAGE OF THB 
APRIL]. — SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat e*eseeeeeeeeee 46s. 2d. Wheat eee „„ 76. 7d. 
. „28 6 Barley 27 
—A a eee . K 
——A on canes 29 4 rr ie 
. „% ee ß „0 
n 28 5 WWW 20 0 


SEEDS, 
There was very little business done in the seed market, A 
few orders for white clover continue; and, the article being 
scarce, it brought quite as much money. 


Linseed per 2 Clover per cwt 
English, sowing 488. to 56s.) English, red... . 428. to 60s. 
Baltic, ditto ....— .. — Ditto, white.... 44 .. 62 
Ditto, crushing... 42 .. 45 Flemish, red .. 44. 48 

edit. & Odessa 45 .. 46 Ditto, white. 52 .. 54 

Hempseed, small 35 .. 38 New Hamb., red — .. — 

ear 46 .. 48 Ditto, white.... 40 .. 60 

Canary, new ..... „8 .. @ Old Hamb., red 48 .. 46 
n 64 .. 65 Ditto, white. — — 

Carraway, old .... — — French, red.. . 40 .. 48 
P 42 .. 44 Ditto, White. 50 .. 53 

Ryegrass, English 30 .. 42 | Coriander ........ 10 .. 16 
A 18 . . 40 . % ee 

Mustard per bushel| Rapeseed per ton 
Brown, new .... 9 11 Eng.ish, new. . 311. to 331. 

. . 9 .. 106) Linseed cakes 
ain, English .. 91“. 108. to 101. Os. 
TA te uae Foreign.... 5. 10s, to 61. Os. 
Tares, new. 4 .. 5 | Rapeseed cakes . . 5i. 5s. to 61. 


PROVISIONS, Lonxpon, April 10. 

Tue demand for Irish butter was slow, and the sales small. 
Foreign in larger * The price of the best Friesland, 100s. 
to 1063. ; Holstein, 96s. to 100s.; Holland, 88s. to 94s. ; inferior, 
in proportion lower. In singed bacon very little stirring; no 
improvement in the demand or price. Nothing worth notice of 
bale or tierce middles, hams, or lard. 


HOPS, BorovuGu, Monday, April 10. 

The hop market is steady, but business is not brisk. Pockets, 
1842, Wealds, 803. to 90s. per ewt; East Kent, 100s. to 140s. ; 
Sussex, 77s. to 84s.; Farnham, 140s. to 150s. Pockets, 1841, 
Wealds, good, 60s. to 70s.; East Kent, choice, 70s. to 84s. Bags, 
1811, East Kent, 608. to 80s. Pockets, old olds, East Kent, 305 
to 508. per ewt. 


_BUTCHER’S MEAT, SmiTHFIELD, Monday, April 10. 
The beef trade was in a sluggish state, at a decline in the quo- 
tations obtained on Monday last of 2d. per Slbs., and a clearance 
was not effected without considerable difficulty. About a moiety 
of the sheep were out of their wool. In the early part of the day 


= melon trade was dull; but, as it advanced, the sales became 
ea dy. 


Sect Price per stone of Abs. (sinking the offal). 
. 


‘ea ohare 2s. Sck. to 46. Od. | Veal........ 3s. 8d. to 42. 10d. 
2 ee ea Devhwewe vee S 
Lamb .. 48. 10d. to 58. 10d. 
Hrapb OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
: Sheep. Calves, Pigs, 
JJ oc ik ceases SOR cccace ae 
Monday 3,115 ...... TTW . 387 


Newoare and LEADENHALL MAR&ETS, Monday, April 10. 


Per Slbs. by the carcase, 
28. rn 


Inferior Beef 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d.| Inf. Mutton 
Middlingdo 2 8 Mid. ditto ee 


„ 8 
Prime large 210 ..3 2 [Prime ditto 3 6.. 3 8 
Prime small 3 4 . 3 6 | Veal „ 
Largelork 3 2 . 3 8 [Small Pork 310 ..4 0 
r 4s. 10d. to 5s. 10d. 


POTATOES, BorovuGu, Monday, April 10. 
3 — 9 22 nz 1820 tons; Scotland, 1104: 
ons. Kent and Essex, 1 Wi ; 
— Jersey, 110; Wisbeach, 135 
York reds.,...... 608. to 70s, | Kent, whites 458. to 55s 
Datch dito .. 40 +» 9% | Guernsey ditto . 45 
vn eee 60 ., 60 | W 


aa iin 10 es 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
The funds continue firm at advanced prices, but very little | 


— 


COTTON. 
There has been a fair demand for cotton, and 5000 bales have 
met with buyers at steady prices. 1000 American have been ta- 
ken on speculation. 


WOOL. 

There has been rather more doing in combing wools this week, 
and although prices are extremely low, we do not quote any fur- 
ther reduction. Clothing wools are dull of sale, though rather 
more inquired for than for the last few weeks, at lower prices. 


HAY, SMITHFIRLD, April 8.—At per load of 36 trusses. 
Coarse Meadow 609. to 75s. |) NewCloverHay 80s. to 110s. 


New ditto — .. — | Old ditto — . — 
Usefuloldditto 78 . 84 [Oat Straw 46 48 
Fine Upland do 8 . 90 [Wheat Straw 48 .. 80 


COAL EXCHANGE, April 10. 
Hetton’s, 20s. 94.; Lambton’s, 208. 6d.; Stewart's, 20s. 9d. ; 
Russell's, 20s. 3d. Ships arrived this week, 240. 


GROCERIES, Turspay, Arrit II. 

TEA.—The sales by auction were at rather lower rates. Com- 
mon and good common sound congous are selling at ls. ld to 
ls. 2d. per lb. for cash, and there is a fair business — 

COFFEE.—The market is very flat, and some small pareels 
offered by auction were chiefly bought in. 500 bags La Guayra 
fine fine ordinary a at 508. to 59s. per owt, 

SUGAR —The British plantation market is rather better, and 
prices are 6d. to Is. per ewt. higher than last week for the better 
qualities, The refined market has also rather improved, and 
good standard lumps are selling at 738. 6d. to 74s, per owt. The 
foreign sugar market is rather flat, and yellow Havanna were sold 
at lower rates. 

TALLOW.—Yellow candle is selling at 42s, 9d. to 438. per 
cwt. = the spot, and 43s. 3d. 488. 6d. per Ib. for the last three 
months. 


Avdbertisements. 


Just BOAT NN One 168 : 
N the EDUCATIONAL CLAUSES in the 
BILL now before the House of Commons For regu- 
lating the employment of Young Persons in FACTORIES, and 
for the better Education of a 4 Factory Districts.“ 
y W. J. : 


CHARLES Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, price Sixpence 5 
HE BILL; or, THE ALTER NATIVE. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart. By 
ao DUNN, Secretary to the British and Foreign School 
ciety. 
a Warp and Co., Paternoster Row. 


REWARDS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &e. : 
pew HUNDRED AND FIFTY BOOKS 
— 


For 20s.: consisting of 

FIVE HUNDRED HALFPENNY BOOKS, illustrated with 
many Engravings. Thirty sorts. 

TWO HUNDRED PENNY BOOKS, illustrated with many 
Engravings. Twenty-five sorts. 

NE HUNDRED AND FIFTY BOOKS, from TWOPENCE 

to FOURPENCE each. 

N.B. Applications for the above must be sent direct to the 
Publishers, accompanied by an order for payment. 


T. Warp and Co., Paternoster row. 


This day is publishe 


d, 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXIX. 

1. Naval History of Great Britain. 
. The Chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelond. 
. Mr Ferrand and the Anti-corn-law League.—The Truck 
System. 
History of the Reformation.—Ranke and D’ Aubigne. 
. The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. 
The Oxford Doctors.—Persecution of Dr Hampden. 
. Report of the Commission on the Fine Arts. 
The State of Thuggee in India.— Major Sleeman’s Report. 
London: R. and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion court, Fleet street. 


* wito 


A PLEA FOR THE LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, 
LETTER to the Right Hon. Sir JAMES 
GRAHAM, Bart, one of her Majesty's princi al Secreta- 

ries of State,on the EDUCATIONAL CLAUSES of the FACTO- 
RIES BILL. By Joun Howarp HIN TON, M. A., one of the Secre- 
taries of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Lreland. 

Also, by the same Author, 

THEOLOGY: or an leant towards a Consistent View of 
the Whole Counsel of God. Second Edition, carefully revised. 
2 niga" ig pretixed, A REJOINDER TO MR HALDANE, 

2mo. 4s. 


London: HovuLstTon and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster row. 


—— —— er eee oe = — 


In Four Volumes, imperial octavo, cloth, Three Guineas, 
HE PRACTICAL WORKS of RICHARD 
BAXTER, reprinted, without Abridgment, from the 
original collected Edition of 1707, and with the Addition of 
several of his Treatise not contained therein. Very Full Tables 
of Contents, and a Fine Portrait. 

Till this hour Baxter is comparatively neglected. Although 
his Practical Works are rich magazines of wealth—although 
mind beams and radiates in every page—although every senti- 
ment is imbued, we might almoat say saturated, with piety, and 
the style is often elevated by his sublime earnestness into more 
than Demosthenic eloquence. 

To recover Baxter’s Works from neglect, and bring them 
once again into general notice, is a mere important thing than 
to have raised, if it had been possible, the holy man from his 

rave. The best part of him lives in his writings—his intellect, 
fis heart, his heavenly-mindedness is there. These volumes 
contain a portable library of Practical Divinity, and at less than 
one-sixth of the cost of former editions. No minister of Christian 
truth ough to be without them.” 


London: GEORGE VIRTUE. 


—— - 


Just published in two vols, Svo. cloth, price 28s., 
NNOTATIONS ON THE PENTATEUCH, 

or, the Five Books of Moses; the Psalms of David; and 
the Song of Solomon. Wherein by comparing the Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldee versions, and also by information derived 
from the Talmuds, and many Jewish writers, but more 
especially by verifying the various passages of Scripture by each 
other, the Sacred Record is fully explained and faithfully inter- 
preted, By HENRY AINSWORTH. 

„This is a good book, full of very valuable Jewish learning, 
and his translation is in many places to be preferred to our own, 
especially on the Psalms.“ Dr Doddridge. 

LaCKIE and Son, 21, Warwick square, London; 5, South 
College street, Edinburgh; and 38, Queen street, Glasgow. 


oe — — — 
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Second Edition, I2mo, cloth 2s. 6d. 
HE DOWNFALL OF POPERY AND 
DESPOTISM ; or the Nature and Results of that Conflict 
with the Antichristian powers which is fast advancing. 

„This is a well written treatise on the signs of the times. It 
contains a considerable amount of Historical and Biblical 
research, and readers cannot fail to be deeply interested in it.“ 
—Eclectic Review. 

„ There is much that is calculated to inform and to interest 
admiring as we sincerely do its calm and dispassionate manner.’ 
—Wesleyan Magazine. 

* This valuable work has great advantage for becoming useful. 
It is written with * borg ee, aud well adapted to 
promote ip F. Chu ayuzine. 

airy London: Wanb and Co. 


M® FORD’S LAST WORK. 
Price ls. 6d., cloth 


‘As a truly scriptural treatise op experimental Christianity 
this book deserves an extensive cireulation. We feel persuaded 
that we shall give no offence to the excellent author of “The 
Anxious Inquirer,” when we say that we place Damascus” in 
the same we'd with that invaluable work. Herta and Bede 
Reformer, Feb. 4, 1843. 

Siure, MARSHALL, and Co. 


—_ * 


Now publishing, 


AXTER’S OIL-COLOURED PORTRAITS 
OF THE MISSIONARIES WILLIAMS AND MOFFAT. 
Price of each portrait, in oil colours, 10s, 6d.; proofs, 15s,; mea- 
sotinto proofs, 3s. 6d. ; India proofs, 58.; gold frames and glass, 
only 10s, 6d. each, if required. 
Just before Mr Moffat left England to resume his arduous 
duties in Africa, he said.“ Mr Baxter, the Portrait you have in 
hand ie a very faithful likeness, and the scene of the Bechuana . 
Parliament most true: indeed I fancy myself again in Africa." 
Among the Subscribers, are the following Ministers’ Names 


Rev. Arthur Tidman London. | Rev. Dr Wardlaw Glasgow. 
Rev. John Arundel do. | Rev. David Russell do. 
Rev. John Morison, D.D. do. | Rev. Thos. Pullar do. 
Rev. J. Fletcher, D.D. do. | Rev. John Graham do. 
Rev. W. B. Collyer, D. D. do. | Rev. Wm, Anderson do. 
Rev. J. Leifehild, D.D, do. | Rev. G. Struthers do. 
Rev. H. F. Burder, D.D. do, | Rev. Jas. Cameron. Portobello. 
Rev. K. Steane, D.D. do. | Rev, Jas. Wilson Dumfries. . 
Rev. T. W. Jenkyn, D. D. do. | Rev, W. Campbell, Neweastle, 
Rev. Dr Cox do. | Rev. A. Reid . 
Rev. C. Steinkopff, D. D. do. | Rev. . Jack North Shielda, 
Rev. Thos, Binney dv. | Rev. C. D. Buchan o. 
Rev. Jas. Sherman do. Rev. J. rey lek ay 
Rev. John Burnet do, | Rev. Noble Shipperd 0 
Rev. George Clayton do. | Rev. John Jack Bristol. 
Rev. John Clayton, jun. do. | Rev. W. Lucy do. 
Rey. Thomas Le. do, | Rev. H. J. Roper do. 
Rev. John Wood do. | Rev. W. — 2 do. 
=. 1 2 net N ck, DD. Dublin. 
ev. B. 8. Ho 0. ev. . Wige. 
Rev. J. Carlile do, | Rev. F. Pollard, Salfron alden. 
Rev. W. B. Leach do. | Rev. A. B. Hutchins, Andover, 
Rev. J. Robinson do. | Rev. R. G. Milne, Whitehaven. 
Rev. W. Hodson do, | Rev. T. G. vig 8 
Rev. Henry Quick do. | Rev. M. Lloyd, Isle of Wight. 
Rev. C. J. Hyatt do, | Rev. E. Muscutt St Neots. 
Rev. J. S. Stamp do, | Rev. J. C. Glyn, Witchampton, 
Rev. S. A. Dubourg do, | Rev, John Pyer vonport. 
Rev. S. Eldridge do. | Rev. D. Richardson Ashwell. 
Rev. John Bunter do. | Rev. H. B. Jeula Greenwich. 
Rev. Thomas Jackson do, | Rev. T. James wich, 
Rev. Alex. Fletcher do. | Rev, J. Pulling Deptford. 
Rey, James Vautin do. | Rev. W. Roaf gan. 
Rev. R. II. Herschel do, | Rev. George Doborn, Newport, 
Rev. J. Morris do, | Rev. Dr Raffles Liverpool, 
Rev. Thomas Aveling do. | Rev. II. Crichton, D. D. do. 
Rev. 8. Mummery do, | Rev. John Kelly do, 
Rev, 8. J. Wilkins do. | Rev. W. Aldri Hereford. 
Rev, John Emblem do. | Rev. J. N. Goulty Brighton. 
Rev. George Rose do, | Rev. W. B. Landelle, Sheffield. 
Rev, John Hill do. | Rev. J. H. Muir do, 
Rev George Rogers do, | Rev. John Whitridge, Carlisle, 
Rev. Caleb Morris do, | Rev. G. J, Adeney Ealing. 
Rev, Robert Aiuslic do, | Rev. G. E. Rees Wor hing. 
Rev. S. Kidd do, | Rev, J. Ross Woodbridge 
Rev, J. Sewell Thaxted, | Rev. J. Stoughton Windsor, 
Rev. Dr Peddie Edinburgh, | Rev. W. Davies Hastings. 
Rev. W. L. Alexander do. | Rev. E. Jukes Blackburn. 
Rev. Dr Paterson do. | Rev. A. Fraser, A. M. do. 
Rev. Dr J. Broun do. | Rev. J. Hicks, Little Waltham. 
Rev. H. D. Dickie do. | Rev. R. Goshawk Leek. 
Rev, And, Thomson do. | Rev. T. Oreenall Burnley. 
Rev. C. Anderson do. | Rev. W. R. Thorburn, Rochdale. 
Rev. George Johnson do. | Rev. W. Brewis Penrith. 
Rev. James Robertson do. | Rev. J. Edwards Ki u. 
Rev. Henry Wight do, | Rev, J. Harris St "8. 


London: Published by Groror Baxter, Patentee of Oil 
Colour Printing, 3, Charterhouse square; and to be had, by 
order, from every Book and Printseller throughout the Kingdom. 


INTERESTING TO THE WHOLE CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY, 
YVHOMAS ARNOLD’S BEAUTIFUL 
POCKET BIBLES. 

1. The PORTABLE COMMENTARY. Being the Holy Bi- 
ble, with Fifteen Thousand Critical and Illustrative Notes, se- 
lected from the most eminent Biblical Writers, and Fifty Thou- 
sand Marginal References; together with the History connecting 
the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. Inanam Coppin, M.A, 
Illustrated with Nine Coloured Maps. Sold in morocco or roan, 
gilt edges. 

Ditto, with Psalms of the Scottish Church, morocco or roan, 
gilt edges. 

— with Watts's Psalms and Hymns, morecco or roan, gilt 
edges. 
Ditto, with the Common Prayer, morocco or 3 gilt edges. 

2. The ANALYTICAL BIBLE, Being the Holy Bible, with 
Fifty Thousand Marginal References, and an Historical Analysis 
appended toeach Book; together with the History connecting the 
Old and New Testaments. Illustrated with Nine Coloured Maps. 
Sold in morocco or roan, gilt edges. 

Ditto, with Psalms of the Scottish Church, morocco or roan, 
gilt edges. 

— with Watt⸗'s Psalms and Hymns, morocco or roan, gilt 
edges. 

Ditto, with the Common Prayer, morocco or roan, gilt edges. 

These Bibles are pronounced to be the most beautiful of the 
kind. ‘The object has been to give the best quality of paper and 
print, at the lowest possible price. It will require a sale of Four- 
teen Thousand Copies to defray the expense incurred; and the 
Publisher depends on the public to assist him in an object which 
must be interesting to the whole religious community. 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS, Kc. 
„o many of the young the volume will prove a favourite com- 
mnion; while some who are more advanced in years, when they 
— at it, will remark with a sigh, that there was no such thing in 
existence in those days in which their sight was such as to per- 
mit an enjoyment of its advantages.“ — Baplist ＋ 

Mr Cobbin has exercised much ingenuity as well as research 
in this firat attempt to produce a real commen for the pocket. 
We strongly recommend the Commentary, as well for its surpass- 
ing beauty as for its intrinsic value,’’— Patriot. 

„Ties really an unique and beautiful production. The work 
is one of the most exquisite specimens of typography. It is the 
most portable and useful pocket Bible we have ever yet seen.“ — 
General Advertiser. 

London: THOMAS ARNOLD, Paternoster row. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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INKSTAND.—Great improvement has recently been made 
in the manufacture of this article. The Patentees can with con- 
fidence recommend it as complete for general use. J. Pexny aud 
Co, will repair any of their Lukstands without charge; or, if pre- 
ferred, will apply the present improved principle to any of their 
preceding sorts, at 28. 6d. each, All Inkstands returned for the 
above purpose must be sent carriage free. 

TESTIMUNIALS. 

It possesses the advantage, from being air-tight, of preserving 
ink for almost any period of time.“ — Ties. » 

“One of the most useful inventionsof the present day."’"—Aorn- 
ing Herald. 

f It is really most ingenious, and not liable to get out of order.“ 
—John Bull. 

PERKYIAN LIMPID INK.-—This Ink has a flo property, 
and does not corrode Metallic Pens as other luks. In Bottles, 
6d., 18., and 2s. each, Also,in POWDER, Cd. and le. per Packet. 

Sold by all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic Pens, and 
at 37, Bed Lion square, London, 


children are either expressly taught from the church catechism 


simple truths of the Gospel, to the religious instructions of the 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


FACTORIES EDUCATION BILL. 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE ROOM, KING’S HEAD, 


POUL 
GEVERAL MEETINGS having taken place 


between various bodies interested in opposing this Bill, 

attended by parties acting with the Protestant Society for the 
protection of Religious Liberty, the Committee of Deputies, the 
General Body of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the 
Three Denominations, the Wesleyan Committee of Privileges, 
the Society of Friends, the British and Foreign School Society, 
the ces oer Union, the Religious Freedom Society, the 
Con nal and Baptist Unions, the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, the Wesleyan Association, and other bodies, it has 
finally been deemed advisable to form a standing committee of 
conference for the purpose of mutual counse) and co-operation 
in opposing by all constitutional means, and through the sepa- 
vate agency of each of these bodies, the provisions of the Bill 
now before Parliament for promoting Education in Factory 
Districts. 2 

A sub-committee will, therefore, now sit daily at the King’s 
Head, Poultry, from 9 till 5, for the purpose of giving and re- 
ceiving information, and furnishing instructions and drafts of 
petitions, and of otherwise aiding those who may be desirous of 
using any influence they may possess against the measure, 

Communications may be addressed to the Secretary of “ the 
United Comittee for opposing the Factories Education Bill.“ 
King’s Head, Poultry, London, 

April 10th, 1843. ANDREW REED, D.D., Chairman. 

An analysis of the Bill, with explanatory notes, is in prepara- 
gion, and will be ready in a day or two. 


FACTORIES AND EDUCATION BILL. 

T a MEETING of the GENERAL COM- 

MITTEE of ESSEX DISSENTERS held at the Horn inn, 

Braintree, on Tuesday, April 4th, 1843, to take into considera- 

tion the bill for regulating the Employment, and for the better 
Education of Children in Factory Districts. 

THOMAS BUTLER, Esq,, in the Chair, 5 

Resolved — That the universal education of the labouring 
classes of this country, is an object of paramount importance to 
their own well being, and to the safety, honour, and welfare, of 
the entire community: but that, in the deliberate and well-con- 
sidered opinion of this General Committee of Essex Dissenters, 
the bill now presented to parliament altogether fails in the most 
essential conditions of a system of national education, for a peo- 
ple comprising many diversities of religious belief, and amongst 
whom a very large proportion are earnestly struggling to main- 
tain the right of private judgment and liberty of conscience, 
against the pretensions of a dominant hierarchy to interpret 
ecripture and establish creeds. 

Because it is directly calculated to put down existing British 
and Sunday schools, and to discourage all voluntary exertions 
in the * of popular education out of the pale of the established 
ehnreh. 

Because it is an interdict against school teachers and masters 
who cannot bow the knee to episcopacy. 

Because the constitution of the board of Trustees would ren- 
der it little more than the subservient tool of the ex-officio chair- 
man, and permanent clerical trustee. 

Because while compulsory education under the most impartial 
regulations may be a matter of somewhat doubtful propriety— 
compulsory education in a certain form; the interdiction of edu- 
cation in a cottage home, compulsion upon all dissenters among 
the working classes to send their children to schools where the 
master must be a churchman—where all books are subject to the 
censorship of trustees under clerical influence, and the Bible 
iteelf subject to their selection of texts and lessons, where the 


— — 


and liturgy, or cut off from any special religious instruction 
whatever, and under circumstances of unavoidable humiliation 
are to be in some way occupied, while for one hour out of three 
the master is exclusively engaged with his own more favoured 
pupils—because comp — education, under regulations of 
this partial and oppressive character, must necessarily outrage 
the religious feelings of all classes of dissenting parents, and 
train up all dissenting children under a sense of class degrada- 
tion—and, finally, because the compulsory payment by dissenters, 
for a compulsory system of education for their children, repug- 
nant to their principles, and offensive to their habits and feel- 
ings, can never be reconciled to their sense of natural justice, or 
their aspirations for religious freedom. 
(Signed) THOMAS BUTLER. 


FACTORY EDUCATION BILL. 


T a MEETING of the DIRECTORS 
of the HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, held on ‘TUES- 
DAY, the 4th of April, 
BENJAMIN HANBURY, E⸗q., in the Chair, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted, after a full 
consideration of the Factory Bill now before 3 — 

I. That the Directors of the Home Missionary Society have, 
from the commencement of the Institution, zealonsly promoted 
the Christian education of children, and have at this time 
between two and three hondred Sunday and week-day schools, 
containing upwards of twelve thousand children, under the care 
of their Missionaries. 

II. That though they earnestly desire the extension of a suit- 
able plan of education, they cannot but view with great alarm 
the Factories Education Bill now before parliament, and for the 
following reasons: 

1. It will place all the children who attend the proposed 
schoole under the control and caprice of clerical trustees, both as 
it regards educa'ion and employment, thus legally giving up to 
the cl the intellectual training, as well as the temporal and 
spiritual interests, of multitudes of children. 

L. It will break up many of the existing Sunday schools in 
Factory districts, by compelling the children to attend at church, 
though they never belonged to the church, had been neglected 
by the clergy, and had been for years in the Sunday-schools of 
Dissenters receiving Christian education, 

3. It unjustly interferes with the rights of conscience, by 
taxing all, to build aud sustain schools toteach the religion of 
one sect; with the freedom of parents, by compelling them to 
rend their children only to schools authorised by the Bill; thus 
threatening with annihilation the voluntary and efficient labours 
of thousands of Sunday-school teachers, who at present exercise 
a great moral influence over the minds of tens of thousands of 
children in the factory districts, 

4. It will expose the children, who at present are taught the 


clergy, among whom there is a rapid and extensive spread of 
errors, destructive to the souls of men. 

5. It — — the difficulties with which the mis- 
sionaries of this Society have to contend in sustaining their 

* schools, if the principle of the Bill be carried out; for already 
many of the schoole under their care are weakened and threat- 
with extinction, in consequence of the zealous and deter- 
mined * af the e ee away se children — perse- 
outing parents. e men, therefore, legal autho- 
rity to control the proposed schools is to damage the interests of 
religious liberty, and strengthen a power which is already too 
great for the good of the community. 

6. That though there are some professions made in diferent 
clauses ofthe to the effect that the religious scruples of the 

will be respected, it would be an act of fatuity for any 
one to au that they can be of real use in the present temper 
of the clergy, and with the views they entertain of the wicked- 
uess of dissent, and the fearful crime of which parents are guilty, 
who send their children to oe but tothose of the Church. 

III. For these reasons the Directors of the Home Missionary 
Society would enter their solemn protest against the bill, cou- 
vinced that it has a direct tendency to defeat the professed 

that the government has announced; as improperly inter- 
tering with the civil rights of masters, parents, and children; as 
‘injuriously affecting existing schools; and as elevating to a 
station of civil and religious dominancy a class of men who have 
never been anxious to promote enlightened education. 

IV. That the Directors, therefore, consider it their duty to 
oppose, in over? constitutional way, the present Bill, and to re- 
commend to all the missionaries and pastors in connexion with 
the Society that petitions be immediately prepared for presenta- 
tion to the House of Commons, praying that the Education 
Cleuses be withdrawn from the Fac 


FACTORY EDUCATION BILL. 


T a MEETING of the SUNDAY SCHOOL 


UNION of Newport, Monmouthshire (comprehending, of 
schools, four congregational, two baptist, and one Wesleyan 
methodist), held in the vestry of the Tabernacle, on Friday 
evening, April 7, 1843, the following Resolutions were unani- 
mously passed :— 

Moved by the Rev. T. Parry, seconded by the Rev. D. R. 
Str PHEN— 

That this meeting views with anxiety, and deprecates the 
success of, those portions of Sir James Graham’s pending bill 
which have just been read, and which relate to the education of 


children employed in factories ; because, 


1. The principle which this bill implies, and, as far as the 
factory districts are concerned, puts into effect, is the right of 
parliament to compel every parent, by heavy penalties, to send 
his children to the schools of the sect patronized by the state, 
and pay into the bargain. Admit the principle, and you utterly 
destroy freedom, both civil and religious, throughout the 
country. 

2. The promised exemption in favour of — who may 
object to their children's receiving church-of-England instruc- 
tion is valueless; because, 

(1.) No poor man, on forsaking the communion of the church 
of England, ought to be obliged to make an affidavit to church 
or state concerning the fact. On him the necessity must operate 
punitively, by his declaration provoking the antipathy of the 
parties to whom he will have to make it. Both principle and 
expediency, therefore, dictate his pretection from circumstances 
so invidious, 

(2.) The enactment requires that during the communication 
of religions instruetion to conformist children, the children of 
the objectors shall be instructed in some secular branch of 
knowledge in a separate room; so allowing no time for the re- 
ligious instruction at all of the children of nonconformists. 

(3.) An inordinate demand is made on the confidence of the 
nonconforming public in the moderation and equity of a church 
who avows the love and the right“ to have the pre-eminence ’’ 
over all others ; or even if no such avowal were made, the power 
itself which is sought to be vested would render any collective 
we whatsoever unworthy of the implicit confidence of men. 

(4.) No person, however charitable, if he has been but ob- 
servant of the recent conduct of churchmen (with some very 
honourable exceptions) can discover any guarantee for their 
future forbearance from legally victimising the dissenting poor. 
3. The fitness of the teachers of schools, both existing and 
future, is to be judged by the parish clergyman, two churchwar- 
dens, and four trustees appointed by the justices of the peace ; 
all these parties being subject to the approval of the bishop of the 


the exclusion of every schoolmaster and schoolmistress who con- 
forms not tothe establishment. This evil is aggravated by the 
fact thut the board, so exclusively constituted, will have to be 
supported mainly by the rate-payers; albeit, these have no con- 
trol over the money expended, or the instruction which is given, 
whether it be heterodox, tractarian, evangelical, or whatsoever 
characteristic it may bear, among the innumerable diversities of 
opinion by which the country at large, and the church of Eng- 
land in 1 is agitated. 
Moved by the Rev. W. THOMAS, seconded by Mr T. Jox xs 
That a petition be forthwith framed, in accordance with the 
foregoing resolution, for the signatures of the ministers, super- 
intendents, and male teachers, connected with this Union: 
Moved by Mr S. Pmitrirs, and seconded by Mr Gri FFrin— 
That a separate petition be drawn for the female teachers. 
Moved by the Rev. J. Marrugws, and seconded by Mr 
SALTER :— 
That the foregoing resolutions be advertised in the Nonconſor- 
mist. 
Moved by Mr PHILLIPs, and seconded by Mr BACHELOR :— 
That the petitions be entrusted for presentation, to R. J. 
Blewitt, Esq., and to Earl Ducie. 
THOMAS GILLMAN, Chairman. 


FACTORY EDUCATION BILL. 0 


T a crowded PUBLIC MEETING of SUN- 

DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, and other Friends of 
CIVIL and RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, held at the BOROUGH 
ROAD CHAPEL, SOUTHWARK, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
APRIL 5, 1843. 


The Rev. JAMES SHERMAN in the Chair. 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 


Moved by the Rev. GEorGE RoGers, seconded by Jonn 
Brown, Esq. 

I. That this meeting deeming it of great importance that all 
classes of the community should enjoy the advantages of a reli- 
gious and useful education, has carefully considered the Bill 
now before parliament, “ For regulating the Employment of Chil- 
dren and Young Persons in Factories, and for the better Educa- 
tion of Children in Factory Distriets,“ and regards that measure 
as not calculated to secure those advantages, being sectarian and 
highly oppressive in its spirit and tendency. 

Moved by the Rev. SamvucL GREEN, seconded by JosEPH 

MAITLAND, Esq. 
II. That the Bill appears to this meeting highly objectionable, 
for the following reasons :— 
1. That it makes the employment of factory children, and con- 
sequently their means of support, dependent on their attendin 
a particular class of schools, and will ultimately place their mora 
and religious training, either directly or indirectly, under the 
control of the clergy of the church of England. 

2. That although there are exceptions in favour of some other 
schools, these exceptions are clogged with a eondition rendering 
them of little value, inasmuch as they do not secure the freedom 
of the parent to superintend the education of his child, nor leave 
the factory master at liberty to procure juvenile labour from 
whatever source his judgment may best approve. 

3. That in inflicting penalties on parents for the non-atte nd- 
ance of their children at the schools for even a single day; and 
also on masters for employing children whose school attendance 
shall not be duly certified, the said bill imposes an oppressive 
and intolerable burden. 

4. That, in giving to a trustee the power of dismissing a child 
from school on the vague charge of misconduct, the Bill subjects 
the means of support, both of the child and of the family to 
which he belongs, to unlimited and intolerable caprice. 

d. That the said bill creates a power hitherto unknown to the 
British constitution, of levying taxes without responsibility, 
either as to amount or application, and authorises the appro- 
priation of the funds so raised to the support of a system of in- 
a against which many of the contributors conscientiously 
object. 

Moved by W. I. Watson, Lsg.; seconded by the Rev. 
JOHN Monis 

III. That the evils of this Bill are greatly augmented by its 
tendency to impair and ultimately to destroy an immense num- 
ber of Sunday and other schools, where a religious and useful 
education has long been, and is now, conducted with advan 
which no system like that which this bill proposes to establ 
can secure. 

Moved by the Rev. W. Tors, of Winchester; seconded by 
Henny ALTHANS, Esq. :-— 

IV. That a Petition, founded on the preceding Resolutions, 
be presented to the House of Commons, praying that the Edu- 
cational Clauses of the said Bill may not pass into law; and 
that the following gentlemen do constitute a Committee for 
carrying the same into effeet, and for watching the progress of 
the Bill in Parliament, with power to add to their number 
The Kevds James Sherman, J. Stevenson, S. Green, G. Rogers, 
J. Morris; Messrs W. Gover, W. Howard, J. Gover, D. Pratt, 
Jolin ! rancis, T. Green, James Sears, W. E. Beal, B. I. Green, 
„e Mah Moore, Joseph Blades, T. P. Alder, and J. 
Maitland. 


Ls by the Rev, Mr Austin; seconded by the Rev. U. 
FN 8. 

V. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to 
the Rev. J. Stevenson and his Deacons, for the use of the 
Chapel; and to the Rev, James Sherman for his kindness in 
presiding over the business of the evening. 


bill. 
B. HANBURY, Chairman. 


diocese. This measure will, as a matter of course, operate to | 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM 
PANY, I. Princes street, Bank, London. Empowered by 
Special Act of Parliament, iv. Vic. cap. 9. 


DIRECTORS. 
William Bardgett, Esq. Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erastmus Rt. Foster, Faq. 
Wm Fechney Black, Esq. Alex. Robert Irvine, Esq, 


John Brightman, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. 
Millis Coveutry, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. 


Peter Morrison, Esq. 
Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 
Thomas Teed, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
J. B. Bevington, Esq. | J. D. Dow, Eaq. 
F. F. Cockerill, Esq. 
Medical Officer.—John Clendinning, M. P., F. R. 9. 


Standing Counsel.— The Hon. John Ashley, New square, Lin- 
coln’s inn; Mr Sergeant Murphy, M. P., Temple. 
Solicitor.— William Bevan, Esq., Old J ewry. 
Bankers.—Messrs Drewitt and Fowler, Princes street, Bank. 


This institution is empowered by a special Act of Parliament 
and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance 
in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodation than are usually offered by other 
Companies. The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim 
to public preference and pase gon | have been proved, ineontes- 
tably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

Assurances may either be effected by parties on their own lives 
or by parties interested therein on the lives of others. 

The effeet of an Assurance on a person’s own life is to create 
at once a sy | in reversion, which can by no other means be 
realised. Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age of 
Thirty, who by the payment of £5 38. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company can become at once possessed of a bequeath- 
able property, amounting to £1000, subject only to the condition 
of his continuing the same payment quarterly during the re- 
mainder of his life—a condition which may be fulfilled by the 
mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expenditure. Thus 
by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy—such, indeed, 
as can scarcely be feltas an inconvenience, he may at once realise 
a capital of £1000, which he can bequeath or dispose of in any 
“7 he may think proper. 

Board of Directors in attendance daily at two o' elock. 

Detailed prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurance, may be obtained at the office, 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF LONDON GENERALLY. 


Ot TEA WAREHOUSE, 2, BUCKLERS- 

BURY, CHEAPSIDE.—We refer to our Circular issued: 
a few months back, in which we stated our intention of supply- 
ing the Public with TEAS and COFFEES at the wholesale prices 


for Cash. We return our best thanks for the support we have 


received. The markets, both for Teas and Coffees, have been 
much depressed, and the advantages of any depression are im- 
mediately felt by the Purchaser. At present we are enabled to 
quote the following. 
BLACK TEAS. 
Sound Congo; n 3ꝶſ esses 33. 8d. 

A good useful Tea for Economists and large Establishments. 
Strong Breakfast Souchong, Pekoe kind ..,........ . Od 
We can recommend this as a most serviceable Tea. 

Rich Pekoe Souchong, 4s.4d. This Tea will be found sufficient 

for any family use, and we think it unnecessary to give more. 


Finest imported .......... oeeeeene were le 5s. Od. 
GRERN TEAS, 

( // // C es 3s. 8d. to 48. Od. 

Good Hysom ea 6 14% „„„6 „„ 66 0 4s. 4d. 


Genuine Hyson, some years back, would have fetched ‘is. 
Fine Young Hyson, 5s.0d. This Tea is strongly er 


Gunpowder Teů a. —＋*2.è eeesees . 4d. 

Fine Small Leaf ditto ....... ll eee 

Finest Pearl Leaf ...... . „ene 70. 0d. 

Finest Hyson (the finest imported) . 68. Od. 
COFFEE. | 


Good Ceylon Coffee, perfectly sweet and warranted .... 1s. Od 
Finest ditto, 1s. 2d. This is as good as half the Coffee imported 
and sold at a much higher price. 


Finest ditto (rich mellow flavour), Is. 4d. We have great sale. 
for this article, and can strongly recommend it. 
Finest Java, Is. Gd. This will be found all a family can desire 
Finest Plantation eeeeeeee 6 „ „ „„ „% „ „% „% „ „% „6% eee „ „ „„ 66 „6 „66 Is. 8d! 
The Finest Mocha imported, usually sold at 3s. .,...... 2a Od: 
Goods sent within Five Miles, free of expense; and Orders 
from the Country, containing remittances or post-office urders, 
attended to with despatch, MANSELL 2, Backlers- 
bury, Cheapside (between the Poultry aud ide, the second 
une on the right). All Goods must be paid for prior to or ou 
elivery. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


and injurious metals called Nickel aud German Silver, sup- - 
planted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly matehless 
ALBATA PLATE. C. WATSON, (late ALDERMAN,) 41, and 
2, BARBICAN, aided by a person of Science in the amalgamation 
of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public metice the most 
beautiful article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of 
Silver in appearance—with all its durability and hardness—with 
its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it does a chemical 
process, by which all thatis nauseous in mixed metals is entirely 
extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned as silver, and is 
Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 


8. d. 8. d. 
Table Spoons, per dozen. 16 6 Sauce Ladles 19 
Dessert ditto, per dozen . 12 6 Tea Spoons, per dozen. 2 u 
Soup Ladles ...... . . . 66] Gravy Spoons.......... 3 


C. Watson begs the public will understand that thie Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that silver is not more different from: 

id than his metal is from all others; the public will there-- 
ore have no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs 
the virulent attacks made against him, bya y who is daily 
suffering from the un success which has marked the 
progress of his new P since its introduction. C. W. unlike 
this party courts comparison, feeling confident that the result 


16, Norton Folgate. 
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,OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. Under the 
Special Pa of her most gracious Majesty the Queen, 
the Royal Family, 


- 
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the several Courts of Europe. 

This Oil is universally acknowledged to be the ONLY rel 
that will effectually produce and restore Ilair, preverd it from 
falling off or turning grey, free it from scurf und daedriff, aud 
will render it delightfully soft and flexible. It will alsopreserve 
the coiffure in the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies. 

CAUTION.—Much pernicious trash is now offered for sale 8? 
“MACASSAR OIL:” it is of importance to see that the words, 
“ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” are engraven on the Wrap- 


per. All others are Gross Impositions. The Proprieter’s Signa- 


ture is also engraven on the Wrapper, thus— 
“A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Garden, Loudon,” 
Countersigned. ALEX. HOWLAND.” 
Price 38. 6d. 76. Family bottles (equal to four small). 10s. 6d. ; 


and double that size, 218. per bottle. Ask ſor ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL.” 


Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
SDSL —. 


Printed and Published at the Office, at No 4, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, near Fetter Lane, in the City ef London, by 
Joux Henry Davis, of No, 76, York Lambeth. iu the 
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will establish its pre-eminence. 41 and 42, Barbican; and at 
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